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HERE are faults and vices, which ſo 
manifeſtly appear to be what they 
really are, and the ſhameful nature and 
hurtful effects whereof preſent themſelves 
ſo clearly to the eyes of every perſon not 
totally deſtitute of thought, that none will 
venture a word in their behalf; which all 
men, every where, wherever n they are 
found, and under whatever form they 
aſſume, immediately pronounce to be faults 
and vices, and abhor them as: ſuch, or at 
leaſt aceount them worthy of deteſtation 
and abhorrence, This is the caſe, for 
B 2 example, 
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example, with robbery, murder, perjury, 
avarice, lying, open vengeance, the groſſer 
and more depraved kinds of gluttony and 


voluptuouſneſs. Their very name is diſ- 


grace; the bare ſuſpicion of them pollutes ; 
and their baleful influence on the welfare 
of the whole community is ſo undeniable 
and apparent, that they are ever oppoſed 
by the majority, and therefore can never 
become univerſally prevalent, nor dare to 
hold up their heads in public without ex- 
citing horror. LS 

But there are alſo other faults and vices, 
that are ſo ſeldom entirely taken for what 
they are; that are cunning enough to lurk 
under ſo many different harmleſs, or agree- 
able, and ſeducing forms ; and whoſe hurt- 
ful conſequences are ſo little ſtriking, and 
io little affect the generality of mankind 3 
that we ſee them ſpring up, extend, mul- 


5 tiply, and by little and little become more 


n and univerſal, without exhibiting 
the 
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the ſmalleſt concern about the matter, 
whether the ſociety in general, or indi- 
viduals in particular, are likely to be in- 
jured by it. To this claſs, for inſtance, 
belong levity, a propenſity to a life of diſ- 
fipation, an extravagant fondneſs for ſocial 
pleaſures and paſtimes, pomp, luxury, 
pride, vanity; all of them faults and 
vices which the. more eaſily ſtrike root, 
and may the more ſurely become predo- 
minant, as their exterior is ſo very de- 
ceitful ; as the ideas we are apt to form 
of them are ſo vague and fluctuating; as 
they excite ſo little dread and deteſtation, 
and conſequently meet with ſo little re- 
ſiſtance. But do they therefore ceaſe to 
be what they are? Do they therefore effect 
leſs miſchief, becauſe they do not occaſion 
it directly, not immediately, not in fo 
alarming and hoſtile a way, but more fi- 
lently, more ſlowly, and more unobſeryedly ? 
Are not their attacks on our welfare but 
ſo much the more dangerous, as they do 

B 3 not 
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not openly lay ſiege to it, but undermine 
it by ſtealth? And now, if, notwithſtand- 
| ing all our ſecurity and indifferehce, there be 
| ſtill real danger, nearer or remoter danger, 
ought not, at leaſt; the public teachers 
of Wiſdom and Religion to advertiſe us of | 
It? Nay, they ſhould not only watch with Y 
us, but even for us; and watch even then 
when the generality abandon themſelves 
to an ee and rr flumber! 


Well then, allow Or to do my * 
this day in regard to one of the fore· men- 
tioned faults; and this fault is Vanity. To 
me it appears more dangerous than per- 
haps it may ſeem to you. Probably I 
may have reflected more upon it, and more 
impartially than many of you. At leaſt, 
it is my duty to tell you what bad and 
miſchievous effects I fear it may occaſion ; 
and it is your parts to ſee, that they be 
prevented or removed. It is not petulance, 
but love, that _ 4 firmly believe, ſin- 
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cere and real love for you, an earneſt de- 
fire of promoting intrinſic perfection, which 
has ſuggeſted to me all I have to ſay on 
the ſubject; and in the ſame diſpoſitions 
1 hope you will hear and employ it. I 
ſhall by all means avoid applications. They 
ſhall be entirely left to your own Judgment. 
The faults of which the Apoſtle Paul warns 
Chriftians in our text, are the faults where- 
of I intend to warn you. He ſays to them, 
Let nothing be done through vain-glory, 
« or from a vain propenſity to pleaſe,” For 
making the propereſt uſe of this admo- 
nition, I ſhall now do two things : 


Firſt, ſhew what vanity is, whereby it 
exhibits itſelf, and how it becomes eri - 
minal and vicious; and 


Then lay before you its miſchievous ef- 
fects, and thus provide you with the ne- 
ceſſary weapons for waging war againſt it. 


B 4 Con- 
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Confound not vanity with allowable and 
generous emulation. This impels us along 
the way of wiſdom, of virtue, of a bene- 
ficent and generally uſeful life, with a noble 
ardour for obtaining the eſteem of our 
fellow-citizens and of mankind, or rather 
to make ourſelves worthy of it, whether 
we ſucceed or not: the other, vanity, in- 


clines us to ſeek pre-eminence in all things, 


and particularly in trifling, little-eſtimable, 
or quite inſignificant matters; to be ever 
hankering after approbation and praiſe z 
and accordingly to place every thing that 
has any value only in regard to us, and only 


in any way belongs to us, or ſtands in con- 


nexion with us, in the moſt favourable 
point of view, and by all manner of means 
to give it conſequence, 


Confound not likewiſe vanity with pride 
or haughtineſs. They are both faults, but 
faults not entirely alike ; and do not al- 


ways go together. Each may ſubſiſt of 
2 80 itſelf 
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itſelf alone. If pride be not unfrequently 
connected with vanity, yet does it as often, 
probably till oftener, exclude it; as vanity, 
in return, is very frequently, nay, generally, 
without pride. Many are too proud to be 
vain: many, very many, are only therefore 
vain, becauſe they are not proud enough, or 
have not materials enough for pride. Pride 
founds itſelf more on the ſentiment of in- 
ward power, and is the exceſſive digniſi- 
cation and evaluation of it: Vanity has 
more to do with outward things, which 
do not belong to ourſelves, and poſſeſs no 
intrinfic value. It is on this account a ſtiil 
meaner fault, a ſtill more ignoble quality 
than pride, and, on the whole, occaſions 
much more harm. However, the. boun- 
daries of theſe two faults are not always 
ſtated with due preciſion ; they frequently 
intrude on one another; are often con- 
founded together in common converſation; 
and, if in combating them we ſhould 
likewiſe confound them, we ſhall always 

be 
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be only taking one foe to our welfare for 
another, but never exchange a foe for a 
1 1 anten, to the Point! 


What is Vanity? and how Fey it appear? 
Vanity has « very ample. range; it ſhews 
itſelf in very various ways. It in general 


conſiſts in the avidity and the endeavour 


to attract regard, to be diſtinguiſhed from 
others, to ſet its advantages in the fulleſt 
light, and to give them an air of impor- 
tance. As various as theſe advantages are, 
ſo various are the kinds and exhibitions of 
Vanity. Thus the witty let their wit, the 
rich their riches, the great their grandeur, 
ſhine before men. Thus will Beauty ſhew 
its ſway, Accompliſhments their charms, 
Talents their claims on admiration, Science 
its influence upon the human mind, and, 
at times, even Virtue her inherent authority 
over the human heart, They will make 


others feel them, and by the difplay and 


uſe of their privileges acquire eſteem; ap. 
probation, 
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probation, praiſe, ſubmiſſion, and reverence; 
and if, from ſuch reaſons, and in ſuch 
views, they ſpeak, keep filence, act, and 
ſhew themſelves, then Vanity mixes with 
the behaviour of the virtuous, the learned, 
the ſkilful, the accompliſhed, or the fair: 
and, if theſe reaſons, theſe views determine 
frequently, if they habitually influence 
their diſcourſes and actions, if they have 
greater weight with them, and act more 
forcibly upon them, than love towards 
what is good and real, more than the defire 
to pleaſe Gov, and to be uſeful to their 
fellow-beings ; then does this vanity with' 
them become a vice, and deprives their 
advantages of the greateſt part of their 
value. c 


We muſt cloſely attend to this diſtinction. 
The deſire of pleaſing is very natural to us 
all; it induces us all to ſhew ourſelves to 
others on the bettermoſt ſide; and to it we 
are undoubtedly indebted for many grati- 

fications 


: 
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fications and advantages, more eſpecially in 
regard to ſocial intercourſe. It prevents 
many ſallies of baſe and hurtful paſſions; 
ſpares us the diſguſting ſight of many in- 
decent and vulgar ſcenes; leſſens the num- 
ber of ſcandals and offences in the world; 
frequently gives riſe to good actions; may 
even, by imperceptible degrees, have a ſa · 

lutary influence on the diſpoſitions of men; 
and is always a homage we pay to Virtue 
and to the dignity of our nature. So long 
as this propenſity is not the principal, not 
the predominant propenſity, in our ſoul; ſo 
long as it is kept in due ſubordination to 
what we owe to Gop and to Religion, to 
Truth and to Duty ; ſo long as it employs no 
unlawful means of gratification, none that 
diſunite and offend mankind: ſo long may 
we account it a good principle of aCtion, 
and need not pronounce it criminal Vanity, 


But has this luſt of pleaſing got ſo far 
the command over us, that we no longer 
alk, 
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aſk, what is true, what is right, what is 
agreeable to the will of Gop and to my 
duty; but only, what will pleaſe ; what 
will procure me approbation and praiſe ; 
what will ſet my advantages in the moſt 
favourable light; does it govern us ſo, 
that we ſtrive to pleaſe every man, the fool 
as well as the wiſe, the vicious no leſs than 
the virtuous, ſuch as are children in under- 
ſtanding, as well as thoſe that think like 
men; does it govern us ſo that we endea- 
vour not only to diſplay our advantages, 
but at the ſame time to obſcure and di- 
miniſh the advantages of others, and to 
bring them into ſuſpicion; does it govern 
us ſo as to make us lay great ſtreſs on all 
that relates to outward figure, ornament, 
preſentation, and addreſs, or the like, to 
convert them into a ſerious and important 
buſineſs, and to beſtow much time and care 
on ſuch generally inſignificant things; does 
it, in fine, ſo govern us, that, for the ſake 
of pleaſing others, we allow ourſelves to 

4 be 
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be perſuaded to do even ſomething bad, at 
leaſt ſomething ambiguous, or not dare to 
fay and to do the good that probably is not 
4 quite current, and adapted to the taſte of 
i the multitude, and to perform the duty, 
1 | and adequately to perform it, the neglect 
N and omiſſion whereof is probably thought 
= an honour : then, indeed, is our deſire of 
| pleafing, and of diſplaying our advantages 
| highly criminal; then is it baſe and mean 
vanity ; vanity that is. totally unworthy of 
of the man and the Chriſtian! 
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And now how much do I wiſh to con- 
vince you of this! What a multitude of 
corrupt and baleful conſequences are pro- 
duced by Vanity in general, and in par- 
ticular the propenſity to pleaſe by outward 
things! Accompany me in theſe conſi- 
derations with filent attention, and lay up 
materials for farther reflexion. 
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what he inherently poſſeſſes, of the origi- 
nality he has, and which makes him to. be 
perſonally that and no other individual; 
the temper of mind which cauſes him to 
view and to judge, and to treat the things 
that are without and around. him on this 
and not on another fide, and whereby he 
accordingly gives occaſion to others to con- 
ſider hundreds of things on a new and un- 
obſerved fide, or in new and unuſual con- 
nexions, and by that means to enlarge 
their horizon, to correct their judgment 
and their taſte, and the like; all this is 
generally impraCticable among men that 
are tyranniſed over by Vanity. No one 
will venture to be, and to appear, that 
which he actually is; ſo to ſee, to judge, 
to treat other men or things as they all 
actually appear to him; ſo to walk and to 
behave, as prompted by his ſagacity, his 
diſpoſitions, his taſte, and his wants. Each 


will direct himſelf by the prevailing faſhion; 


each will be, or appear to be, what others 
are, 
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are, or ſeem to be. Accordingly, one will 


judge as the other judges; and all of them 
fo, as ſome few men do, whoſe hap it is to 
preſcribe the on. Accordingly, one will 
behave himſelf like the other, comport 
himſelf like the other, dreſs himſelf like 
the other; and all ſo as chance, or the 
humour of ſome unknown perſon, or the 
folly and levity of a ſtranger, has thought 
fit to determine that men ſhall behave, 


and demean, and dreſs themſelves. Ac- 
cordingly each man a hundred and a hund-- 


red times belyes his taſte, his underſtand- 
ing, his feelings, for the ſake of doing 
what others do; is thoroughly ſenſible of 
the burden that oppreſſes him; ſighs under 
it in ſecret ; knows not properly who it 


was that laid it upon him; and yet does 


not dare to caſt it from him. Accordingly, 
he always frames and models himſelf by 
others ; is continually circumſcribing him- 
ſelf on all fides more and more; allows 
himſelf continually to be bound with more 
bands; 
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bands; is continually becoming more and 
more unlike to himſelf; and ſhews himſelf 
a hundred times in his borrowed maſk, for 
once that he appears in his natural mien. 
And hence neceſſarily ariſes a tireſome, diſ- 
guſting uniformity in diſcourſes, conver- 
ſations, judgments, manners, and uſages; 
a pernicious ſtop, or a very flow progreſs, 
in the development of human capacities 
and powers; nature is ſtifled by art, and 
the man 1s loſt under the multitude of 
huſks and coverings in which he is in- 
volved and diſguiſed. | 


Vanity, particularly in regard to out- 
ward and borrowed things, uſually implies 
weakneſs, want of real merit, a deficiency 
in really reſpectable qualities; it is almoſt 
always the fault of empty heads, and lictls 
ſouls. Whoever feels their own worth, as 
a man, as a citizen, as a Chriſtian, as an 
upright father of a family, as a worthy 
miſtreſs of a houſe, perſons that know and 

Vor. IV. C feel 
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feel that they fill their ſtation, do honour 
to their office, conſcientiouſly diſcharge 
their duty, perform uſeful ſervice to ſociety : 
they likewiſe know and feel, that they 
merit approbation, eſſeem, and honour ; 
they therefore do not ſee it with anxiety, 
make no parade of outward, Jittle, inſig- 
nificant advantages, which, when brought 
into competition with the former, are no- 
thing, and which they themſelves cannot 
regard as meritorious. But whoever 1s 
deſtitute of ſuch real advantages, feels no 
inward vigour and force in himſelf ; diſtin- 
guiſhes himſelf from others, neither by 
wiſdom, nor virtue, nor a generally uſeful 
life; poſſeſſes no actual merit; and finds 
himſelf neither fitted nor inclined to ac- 
quire them, and yet would make ſome 
figure in human ſociety, play a certain 
part, and force himſelf into attention and 
regard ; he muſt indeed have recourſe to 
ſuch little artifices, and endeavour, by his 


pomp, his garb, his decorations, his 
| 6 Y figure, 
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figure, his outward carriage, to conceal, or 
in ſome meaſure to compenſate, the want 
of real advantages and intrinfic deſert. A 
conſideration that ought to terrify every 
ſoul, in which one glimmering ſpark of 
generous fire is left, any ſentiment of na- 
tive dignity and power, from all vanity, 
and cover them with ſhame as often as they 
are tempted to ſeck their worth, or their 
glory, in outward contingent things, that 
or m no part of themſelves. - 


Vanity is, thirdly, the parent of innu- 
merable errors; it hinders 2a man from 
rightly perceiving and appreciating the 
value of things, and from honouring 
himſelf and other men according to the 
proper ſcale, and from judging of every 
matter by what it really is. Vanity is the 
ſworn enemy of truth, and the manly in- 
tellect, Where that prevails, there will 
all deceive, and all be deceived; there 
ſemblance will rarely be diſtinguiſhed from 

C 2 reality 
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reality; every one is dazzled by ſhow, 
takes art for nature, grimace for ſincerity; 
lives more in an. imaginary than in an 
actual world. What does not glitter is 


deſpiſed, rejected, though it were even the 


moſt precious of jewels ! That alone which 
ſtrikes the eye, which ſparkles, is eſteemed 
and prized, though it were even the flim- 
fieſt tinſel! Where Vanity prevails, there 
will Wiſdom, in her ſimple attire, there 
will Virtue in her native beauty, paſs un- 
noticed and unknown; and if they venture 
to ſtep forth into obſervation, they run the 
hazard of being hooted and derided. But 
Folly, in her party- coloured, tawdry dreſs, 


and Vice in her pomp, and with her gor- 


geous train, will command attention, ap- 
probation, eſteem, encomiums, and re- 
verence, from all ranks and conditions of 
the vain unthinking crowd. I will ſpeak 
more plainly. Where Vanity prevails, and 
gives the on, there will a man not be eſ- 
teemed as a man; there will the rich be 

reſpected 
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reſpected becauſe he is rich, and the 
poor be ſlighted becauſe he is poor; there 
no inquiries will be made about wiſdom, 
none about virtue, but about appearance, 
incomes, and refined, engaging manners; 
there it is a matter of no concern, who is 
the humaneſt man, the uſefuleſt citizen, 
tne beſt Chriſtian, but who 1s the moſt 
agreeabie companion, the perſon of the 
fineſt taſte, the moſt perfect echo of the 
. prevailing faſhion; there no one entertains 
a thought about merit, but about the ſem- 
blance of merits ; there the cloaths deter- 
mine the worth of the man; there are 
amiable vices, and deteſtable virtues; there 
will ten moral faults, ten really bad actions, 
be more readily over-looked, than one fin 
againſt the rules of good-breeding and 
taſhionable deportment. 


Vanity is, fourthly, a manifeſt and con- 
tinued affront to the whole ſociety, The 
vain man is ſeeking for ever to blind us, 
3 to 
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to impoſe upon us, and to lead us into 
errors; to put every object out of its place, 
and to ſhew it us in a falſe point of view. 
We are to take him for more than he is 
worth; to attribute to him more than he 
has; to truſt him beyond his means; to 
have a better opinion of him than he 
deſerves. He is ever buſied in extorting 
from us the eſteem and reverence that is 
only due to merit; ever ſtriving to appro- 
priate the deference and reſpect, which of 
right belong only to Wiſdom and Virtue, 
to himſelf and his cloaths, and his equi- 
page, and his borrowed outward ſplendor; 
or to ſteal away himſelf and his perſon 


from our merited contempt, amidſt the 


buſtle and glare that ſurrounds him; cer- 
tainly an affront that ſhould induce every 
wiſe and good man to be ſo much the more 
on his guard not to ſuffer himſelf to be 
cheated, and not to bow the knee before 
the idols of Vanity. 5 


This 
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This is not all: Vanity enervates a man; 
renders him delicate and ſoft; deprives him 
of all taſte for what 1s really great, what 
in itſelf, and at all times, 1s beautiful and 
reſpectable, the taſte for a noble and ex- 
alted ſimplicity; it unſits him for all diffi- 
cult, toilſome, magnanimous deeds, from 
which no praiſe and no renown is to be 
expected, all the domeſtic tranquil virtues, 
all generally uſeful activity in concealment; 
ſupports and feeds him with impertinences 
and trifles; teaches him to play with words 
and ſentiments that have no concomitant 
thoughts and feelings ; cheats him with 
lying flatteries; conceals from him the 
defects and wants of his intellect; and robs 
him at length of all ſentiment of intrinſic 
dignity, and a ſuperior vocation. It keeps 
him conſtantly amuſed with airy bubbles; 
ever artfully renders them of greater im- 
portance, and by that very means makes 
what is really important ever more indif- 
ferent, or ever more difficult to him. It 
4 gives 
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gives every thing of nought, every fleet- 


ing gleam, every tranfient charm, ſo much 


value in his eyes, that he has neither time 
nor powers left for troubling himſelf about 
that which is ſomething, that which is 
laſting that which is valuable. 


Hence it follows, ſixthy, that Vanity, and 
in particular that which regards externals, 
debaſes man, and is in oppoſition to his dig- 
nity. And, in fact, when I repreſent to my- 
elf a creature ſuch as man, a creature that 
is formed after the image of Gov, that is ſo 
capable of greater things, that is immortal, 
that is ordained to ſtrive after ever-· improv- 
ing perfection; a creature that is able to pro- 
ceed ſo far in knowledge and in virtue, and 
may make ſuch various, noble, and in 
their conſequences unceaſingly profitable 
uſes of his time and his powers: when I 
repreſent to myſelf man, as he actually is, 
and then call to mind, how a man employs 


a great part of the day, and conſequently 
| a great, 
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a great, and that the beſt part of his life, 
in caring for his periſhable body, to give 
his figure ſome new charm, in properly 
adjuſting himſelf in regard to his appear- 
ance, his adorning, his whole exterior, 
exactly according to the neweſt predomi- 
nant taſte and faſhion; how he ſtands re- 
flecting ſo ſtrenuouſſy upon it, ſo attentively 


conſiders it, adviſes with himſelf, chooſes, 


rejects, and chooſes again: when I behold 
the man in this light, then—I muſt avow 
it—then I am tempted to be aſhamed of 
this man, of my brother; I pity him, that 
he is ſo deeply fallen from his dignity ; is 
ſo widely diſtant from his vocation, ſo very 
forgetful of his high deſcent, of his affinity 
with ſuperior beings, and with Gop him- 
ſeif, and that he is ſo little that which he 
might and ought to be! 


vet more. Vanity, particularly in re- 
gard to outward things, is the ſtrongeſt 


nouriſhment to levity. He who has been 
ſo 
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ſo long, ſo earneſtly, occupied in triſles, 
who aſcribes them ſo much value, is ever 
living and moving in trifles, and among 
trifles, conſtantly makes them the ſubject 
of his conceits and fancies, takes a zealous 
part in all the revolutions they undergo, as 
well as in all kinds of ſenſual amuſements, 
and frequently makes them his main con- 
cern, how can he find a taſte for ſerious, 
really great and elvated matters ? how per- 
ceive their worth? how feel their impor- 
tance? how ever become a man, and learn 
to think in a manly way? Is not his life, 
how far ſoever he may have paſt the years 
of youth, a progreſſive, an ever-renewed 
childhood? How can the thoughts of Gop, 
of Religion, of a future and better life, 
find acceſs to him, acquire his whole at- 
tention, give employment to his whole in- 
tellect, and preſent itſelf to his mind in 
its copious light? How can theſe reflexions 
connect themſelves with all his affairs and 


concernments, with all he thinks and does 
in 
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in ordinary life, at home and abroad, and 
thereby render effective his improvement 
and happineſs? - How oft, on the contrary, 
will his vanity call him off from the prac- 
tice of domeſtic devotion ! how often pre- 
vent him from participating in the public 
worſhip of Gop ! how often diſtract him 
when there, and direct his attention to 
quite different matters from thoſe on which 
it ought to be turned! How quickly will 
the fight of ſome object of vanity efface 
the good impreſſions he has there received! 
How infipid will every thing become to 
him by degrees, that does not relate to 
ſplendour, glare, gentility, elegance, ſport, 
and amuſement ! And where levity pre- 
vails, how can the man become wiſe and 
virtuous? how a Chriltian? how can he 
labour with intenſe application at his im- 
provement ? how reach the ends of his 
being? how qualify and prepare himſelf 
for that ſuperior life, which moſt aſſuredly 


does not conſiſt in fopperies ? 
Where 
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Where vanity prevails, and this too is 
a highly corrupt effect of it; where vanity 
prevails, there alſo prevails envy, jealouſy, 
barſh judgment, and ſlander. The man will 
not only ſhine, but he will ſhine more than 
others, he will ſhine alone : he will have 
the handſomeſt figure, the moſt agreeable 
manners, the genteeleſt carriage, the fineſt 
taſte, the beſt condition of life, the neweſt 
mode; is determined to out- do, but not to 
be out done. With what acute and pierc- 
ing eyes does he therefore contemplate 
them who have equal pretenfions! How 
curiouſiy does he ſpy out their failings! how 
eagerly ſwell them ! how willingly does he 
hearken to the ill that is ſaid of them! 
how artfully does he diminiſh or diſguiſe 
what is good or beautiful, or eminent in 
them ! And when he is not able to do this, 
when he is forced to do them juſtice, 
whether he will or no; does he fee them 
with the ſame hearty, brotherly benevo- 


lence with which the wite man and the 
| Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian beholds all that is beautiful and 
good? Does he feel no mortifications of 
ſelf. conceit? Is he not thus frequently 
robbed of all ſocial pleaſure? And may then 
no emotions of batred and animoſity ariſe 
in his heart? no ſecret grudge have birth? 
May not the affection we owe to each other, 
as men and as Chriſtians, be weakened ? 
Are not, however, all theſe low, diſgrace- 
ful paſſions ; avd muſt not vanity, which 
engenders and feeds them all, be low and 
diſgraceful too ? 


In fine, vanity 1s completely at variance 
with the ſpirit of Chriſtianity ; Chrifli- 
anity, which every where preaches to ug 
modeſty and meekneſs; which requires us 


to be virtuous in ſilence, and to endeavour 


more at pleaſing Gop than man, to look 
more at inviſible. than viſible things. What 
admirable precepts on this head do the 
Apoſtles of our Lord particularly addreſs 
to the profeſſors of the Chriſtian doctrine 

that 
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that are of the ſofter ſex! They are to 
diſtinguiſh, themſelves from others, not by 
the putting on of coſtly apparel, but by 
good and noble adtions. And whoever 
does ſo, whoever takes up this diſtinction, 
needs none of the arts of Vanity for pro- 
curing eſteem and honour. They are to 
adorn the hidden perſon of the heart, that 
which is not corruptible, to adorn their 
minds with knowledge, with wiſdom, with 
virtue, and to excell others in the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet ſpirit. This, 
fays the Apoſtle, is in the fight of Gop of 
great price ; this is, even in his eyes, of 
great value; this pleaſes him, on whoſe 
judgment and complacency all depends. 


And what an example on this article has 
Jesvs alſo left us! Not only of no foreign, 
borrowed, exterior privilege did he boaſt ; 
no, he boaſted not of even real, intrinſic, 
actually great prerogatives : he rather con- 


cealed them; uſed them not in empty 
| views; 
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views; did nothing for the ſake of being 
admired ; diſplayed his wiſdom and his ſu- 
perior diſcernments, not for aſtoniſhing, 
but for awakening his hearers. Were it 
poſſible, that a vain man ſhould poſſeſs but 
even a ſmall portion of the power and ad- 
vantages of IEsus, what regard, what noiſe, 
would he excite with it! How much would 
he obſcure, confound, and lay proſtrate all 
about him How far was our Lord from 
all faults and weakneſſes of this kind! 
How juſtly did he judge of the value of 
men and things! No ſemblance could de- 
ceive him ; no praiſe or applauſe could 
dazzle his eyes: truth, intrinfic goodneſs, 
ſincerity, and uprightneſs, were all that 
was current with him. And how little 
did he ſeek his own ! how much he forgot 
himſelf in his zeal for the ſalvation of his 
brethren And we, we ſhall be Chriſtians, 
ſhall be ſcholars, followers, friends of this 
Jzsus, ſhall proportionably fill his place 
FER among 
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among mankind ; and all the while allow 
ourſelves to be governed by Vanity ; all 
the while be anxiouſly protruding and diſ-— 
playing, by all poſſible means, every true 
and falſe, perſonal and borrowed advan- 
tage, and more particularly outward and 
moſt inſignificant things, and thereby loſe 
time, and ability, and inclination for better 
and more noble concerns, for truly Chriſtian 
exerciſes and deeds! No, no; Vanity is 
manifeſtly in oppoſition to Chriſtianity, as 
well as to Reaſon; is in oppoſition to the 
the diguity of human nature, to our in- 
ward perfection, to the good of the whole 
community. 


And now, let every man judge, whether 

it be ſo ſlight a fault as men for the 
moſt part imagine; whether it is not 
atttended with the moſt corrupt and per- 
nicious effects; whether we have not the 
weightieſt reaſons for cautioning ſuch as we 
Big lave 


. 
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* 4 


love from this terrible ſource of folly and 
evil, I know very well that vanity does 
not yet prevail among us to ſuch a degree 
as it may elſewhere in larger ſocieties, and 
that therefore all its bad conſequences are 
not yet ſo conſpicuous among us as they 
may be elſewhere, and as I have repre- 
ſented as its natural effects. But, what it 
is not, and does not yet, that may and will 
it, ſooner or later, become and do, if it 
meet with no reſtraint. —I likewiſe very 
well know, that the generality of outward 
things, that, in particular, whatever re- 


lates to dreſſing and decorating the body, 


in and of themſelves are quite indifferent ; 
but in their principles, in the manner of 
regarding and treating them, and in the 
influence they may and actually have upon 
our frame of thinking, they certainly ceaſe 
to be indifferent, — I, laſtly, very well 
know, that the ſingle expreſſion, ©* one muſt 
not diſtinguiſh oneſelf, one ought not to 

Vol. IV, D | be 
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be particular,” is ſufficient of itſelf, with the 
generality, to defeat at once all that the 
teacher of Wiſdom and Religion can ſay 
on this ſubject. But how pointleſs ſoon 
would all theſe terrible weapons of vanity 
be, if only a few, truly wiſe, good, and 
reſpectable perſons would unite together to 
' oppoſe the torrent, and content themſelves 
with the ſentiment of their own intrinfic 
worth, and the approbation of a fmall 
number of eminently intelligent and vir- 
tuous men ! What a mortal blow would 
thus be given to vanity! And may not 
this, ſoon or late, be expected, may it 
not be hop&d-for among Chriſtians? — 
In the mean time, however, will I, as I 
ſaid at the beginning, make no appli- 
| cation, cenſure none, preſcribe no laws 
to any, not peremptorily condemn or 
blame what, abſtractedly confidered, is 
totally indifferent. My defign has been 
only to furniſh matter for reflection to 
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ſuch as are able and willing to think, and 
to ſtrew ſeed, that probably here and there 
may fall into ſome generous hearts, there 
ſtrike root, ſpring up in concealment, and 
in time bear fruit. He therefore that 
e hath cars to hear, let him hear!“ 
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WORLDLY PRUDENCE, 
A 


REPROACH 


CHRISTIAN WISDOM. 


The Children of this World are in their ge- 
mcration wiſer than the Children of Light. 
Lokk, xvi. 8. 
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CHRISTIAN WISDOM. 


JI has frequently been made a reproach 
1 to mankind, that they hold a conduct 
inconſiſtent with their own maxims; and 
daily experience teaches us, that this re- 
proach is by no means without foundation. 
Compare but the way in which they purſue 
their earthly affairs and concerns, and pro- 
vide for their outward welfare, with the 
way in which they fulfill the duties of 
Chriſtianity, and labour at their ſpirituay, 
and everlaſting felicity; how often ſhall 
we ſee them do and- allow, in this reſpect, 
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the direct reverſe of what they do and 
allow- in the former! Are fliey, on one 
hand, attenrive and diligent in ſtudying 
the buſineſſes, the euſtoms, the pleaſures, 
the advantages of this world, the way ta 
riches, toHonours, and to power; yet, on 
the other, in regard to moſt of the things 
which relate to the perfection and the peace 
of their ſouls, they remain in Ignorance, or 
content themſelves with 4 very ſuperficial 
knowledge. Nothing eſcapes their at- 
tention, ' on one ſide, that can but any 
way promote or contribute to fix their 
temporal proſperity; they ate moſt ſen- 
fibly vexed, whenever it is weakened or 
ſhaken; and yet, on the other ſide, are quite 
cold and indifferent in regard to all that 
concerns their everlaſting falvation and the 
bliſs of heaven, and' ſuffer, without pain 
or uneaſineſs, the greateſt calamities of 


ſoul. If, on one hand, they are "vigilant, 


buy, laborious, unwearied, bold, and re- 


boote, when their” terreftfial- goods and 
. affairs 
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affairs are in queſtion ; yet are they, on 
the other hand, drowzy, ſluggiſh, and 
timid ; they are all imbecillity and irre- 
ſolution, when they are, required to quit 
their bad habits, to ſtrive againſt their 
failings, to conquer their paſhons, to ful- 
fill the duties of a real Chriſtian, and thus 
to render themſelves capable and worthy 
of a bleſſed immortality. They are ge- 
nerally well enough informed, that, if 
they would attain to- certain ends, they 
muſt uſe the proper means thereto; that 
they muſt be intelligent, circumſpect, and 
diligent in the application of them; that 
they muſt not allow themſelyes to be in- 
timidated and driven from their purpoſe 
by every unpediment and difficulty that 
ſtands in their way; that they muſt fre- 
quently relinquiſh a ſmaller advantage for 
the ſake. of a greater, and ſacrifice a pre- 
ſent tranſient ſatisfaction to a future and 
durable pleaſure ; and they follow theſe 
dictates of prudence in their carthly affairs. 

But 
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But as ſoon as theſe rules are to be applied 
to their {piritual and eternal concerns, they 
behave exactly as if they abſolutely knew 
nothing of them, or as if tbey thought 
them inapplicable and falſe. Thus do the 
generality of men contradict themſelves, 
and daily act diametrically oppoſite to their 
own principles and rules of conduct, their 
own diſcernments and feelings; a melan- 
choly and mournful truth! how humili- 
ating, how diſgraceful to mankind ! but 
how much adapted likewiſe to abate their 
pride, lead them to ſelf- aequaintance, and 
to fill them with a ſalutary alarm at the 
dangerous ſtate of their moral condition ! 
Nothing can be more defirable to me than 
ra contribute to impreſs this truth upon 
your hearts; by repreſenting it in its full 
effulgence, to diſſipate the errors that blind 


us in this regard, deter us from our fooliſh 


negligence in the weightieſt of all con- 
cerns, awaken our flumbering conſcience, 
and induce us to work out our ſalvation 

with 
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with fear and trembling. In furtherance 
of theſe defigns, I ſhall, under the divine 
aſſiſtance and bleſſing, do two things. 
Firſt, I ſhall briefly explain the words of 
our text; and then TI ſhall- endeavour to 
unfold the truth of them in a conſtant 1 re- 
gard to our own behaviour. 


I The & children of this world,“ ſays our 
Saviour, “are wiſer intheir generation than 
the children of light.“ Theſe words re- 
late to the allegory of the Unjuſt Steward, 
and muſt be elucidated from it. The un- 
faithful ſteward is called upon to give an 
account of the adminiſtration of the goods 
committed to his charge, and knew before- 
hand that he could not ſind out the in- 
quiry, but that his office would be taken 
from him. He therefore thinks on means 
for ſecuring himſelf againſt the want and 
miſery that ſeemed to threaten bim. He 
comes to the reſolution of attaching his 
maſſer” 8 debtors to 255 oe an ny 

. 5 | | | - generous 
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generous remiſſion of a conſiderable part 
of their debts, thereby to induce them 
afterwards to take him to them, and to let 
him ſhare in the profits for which they had 
him to thank. Though this tranſaction 
was, in and of itſelf, extremely unjuſt, 
yet it evinced, a capacity of ſuccouring 
himſelf, and of finding an eſcape in ſuch 
ſituations as would throw a thouſand others 
into the perplexities of deſpair. It was 
the tranſaction of a man that never loſt the 
uſe of his reaſon and reflexion at fight of 
the moſt imminent danger, and in the 
moſt diſtreſſing circumſtances acted with 
all the prudence of a perſon whoſe mind 
and heart were in the utmoſt compoſure, 
The lord of this unjuſt ſteward would not 


refrain from applauding his procedure, in 
far as it was a demonſtration of his pru- 


dence and quickneſs of parts, without, 
however, approving of the unlawful means 
he had employed. for avoiding his utter 
ruin, Hereupon now our Saviour makes 
the remark we find in our text: The 

5 children 
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« children of this world,“ ſays he, are 
ce in their generation wiſer than the chil- 
& dren of light.” Who are the children of 
this world? Who are the children of 
light? In what defign does our Divine 
Teacher compare them together ? A few 
ſhort remarks will be ſufficient for reply- 
ing to theſe queſtions, 


The children of this world are men who 
highly prize, love, and ſeek, nothing but 
riches, the honours, and the pleaſures of 
this earth; who make them their chief 
concern; who hold the poſſeſſion and en- 
Jjoyment of theſe vain and tranſient things 
for their ſovereign good; and devote all 
their capacities, all their time, all their 
faculties, and frequently even the hope of 
future happineſs, to theſe purſuits. The 
children of light, on the contrary, are 
they, who, enlightened. by a divine revela- 
tion, underſtand their duties, and their voca- 
tion; who are inſt ructed in the will of Gop, 
and in the means of rendering themſelves 
acceptable 
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acceptable to him; who are fully per- 
ſuaded that their ſoul is immortal, and 
that, to this ſtate of diſcipline and trial, a 
ſtare of retribution will ſucceed ; who 
firmly believe all theſe things, think often 
on them, and Ikewiſe take more or leſs 
pains to live conformably to their belief; 
Theſe are the perſons whom Chriſt con- 


traſts together in our text. 


© The children of this world,” ſays he, 
& are wiſer in their generation,“ or, in their 
way, namely, in their way of thinking 
and acting, than the children of light ;” 
that is, the former are more attentive, more 
prudent, more dextrous, in managing their 
concerns and affairs, than the latter : the 
former evince an underſtanding, a pru- 
dence, an induſtry, a harmony of defigri 
and conduct, a zeal and a reſolution in the 
profecution of their ſchemes, which can 
not readily be diſcerned among the latter : 


the children of light frequently commit 
ſuch 
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fuch blunders, and are guilty of ſack 
negligences, as the children of this world 
never fall into. You would not cafily 
imagine, that this propofition, though 
couched in the moſt general expreſſions, 
and applicable to all particular perſons 
without diſtinction, who belong to theſe 
two claſſes, yet that many exceptions are 
made to the rule in regard to beth. For 
as on one fide there are worldty-minde& 
men enough who are completely negligent 
as well towards their earthly and temporal, 
as their ſpiritual and eternal welfare, and 
by a ſenſeleſs and fooliſh procedure at 
one and the ſame time are bringing de- 
ſtruction on their outward proſperity, their 
health, their life, and their ſoul; fo, on 
the other, there certainly are pious men, 
who endeavour Juſt as diligently, juſt as 
zealoutly and reſolutely, to diſcharge their 
duties, to work out their ſalvation, to 
become ever wiſer and hoher, to augment 
the treaſure of their good works, and to 

extend 
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extend the empire of Religion and Virtue 
in the world, as the worldly-minded man 
can do for proſecuting the plans his pride 
or his ingenuity has formed. The pro- 
poſition then contained in our text muſt 
be underſtoood of what moſt commonly 
and frequently happens among the bulk 
of mankind; and in this ſenſe it is but 
too true, that the children of this world 
are wiſer in their way than the children 
of light.” Of this, the following remarks 
will give us the moſt deplorable demon- 
ſtration. 


The children of this world, the worldly- 
wiſe, in the firſt place ſedulouſly inform 
themſelves of the things of this world, 
and of the way a man muſt take for at- 
raining his views. They paſs whole years 
in learning whatever can fit them fo, 
promoting their outward welfare, for ſue- 
ceſsfully carrying on their trade and buſi- 
nels, for obtaining and preſerving certain 

a poſts 
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poſts and dignities. They neglect nothing 
which may facilitate their ſtudy of the 
true nature of theſe objects, and the re- 
lation in which they ſtand to their hap- 
pineſs. They eagerly avail themſelves of 
all that may caſt ſome light upon them; 
they call to their aid the ingenuity and ex- 
periences of others, who are older and 
wiſer than they, and are ever labouring to 
improve and complete the knowledge they 
have already acquired, Do we a& thus, 
we, who are the children of light, we, 
who are Chriſtians? We are inſtructed, 
indeed, from our earlieſt infancy, in the 
doctrines and duties of Religion; we are 
taught to know. the only true Gop, and 
Jzsus Car1sT whom he has ſent; we are 
publicly informed of his. holy will ; we 
are told of his greatneſs, and the wonders 
of his love; and we poſſeſs at home all 
the neceflary helps for ſtudying what 
will make us wiſe to ſalvation, by reading 
and reflexion. But how do we employ 
Vor. IV. E ; theſe 
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theſe means of inſtruction, and what effects 
do they produce? Do we heartily apply 
ourſelves to the ſtudy of Religion, and to 
meditation upon it? and do we ſtrive con- 
ſtantly more and more to get juſter and 
plainer ideas of its ſalutary doctrines? Do 
we know Gop, and the relation we ſtand 
in to him? Do we know what he has done 
for us, and what be requires of us, as the 
worldly man knows the world in which 
he lives, the connexions in which he ſtands 
'towards other men and with the whole 
community, a and the duties he is bound to 
by theſe connexions? Are we as well ac- 
quainted with the way that leads to virtue 
and to everlaſting happineſs, as the worldly- 
wiſe are with the means of arriving at the 
poſſeſſion of the goods after which they 
ſtrive? Do we inquire about the impedt- 
ments and difficulties we may meet with 
on that way, and after the means of ſur- 
mounting them, with as much concern as 


the children of this world "inquire after 
N 5 e 
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what may be uſeful or injurious to them, 
what may advance or impede the execution 
of their plans? Are we as docile and grate- 
ful as they, when any one points out to us 
certain dangers to which we imprudently 
expoſe ourſelves, and warns us of them; 
when he holds up to us what is faulty in 
our conduct, and ſhews us how much it is 
at variance with our duty, and with our 
preſent or future happineſs; when we are 
admoniſhed, intreated, conjured, to ſtop 
ſhort in our dangerous career, and retreat 
from the verge of the precipice, to which 
our careleſſneſs and folly has brought us? 
Oh, how much ſhould the compariſon hu- 
miliate and ſhame us! And yet what are 
all the ſpeculations and knowledge that 
relate ſolely to the world and the preſent 
life! what are they when ſet againſt thoſe 
which concern us as Chriſtians that are 
called to immortality ! How much more 
neceſſary and important are theſe than the 
former! How much wiſer is a Paul, who 

E 2 knows 
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knows nothing, and will know nothing, 
ſave the doctrine of Jesus CHRIST, the cru- 
cified ! How much wiſer is he than the 
worldly-man, who is ignorant in reſpect to 
the doctrine of ſalyation, but is thoroughly 
verſed in the buſineſſes and affairs of this 
life! Certainly it ſurpaſſes imprudence, it 
is the greateſt folly, to ſtudy with infinite 
pains what we can only make uſe of for 
a few days, and not to know that, or not 
to underſtand it thoroughly, which may 
make us for ever happy. Let us then take 
ſhame to ourſelves, that the children of 
this world are, in this reſpect, wiſer than 
the children of light. 


This they are in the ſecond place, fince 
they have a ſteady regard to the end which 
they purſue, which they make their con- 
ſtant object and meditation, and never loſe 
Gght of it, Jet it be wealth, or power, or 
honours, or pleaſure. The covetous man 
ſeeks nothing elſe than to enrich himſelf, 

to 
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to heap treaſure on treaſure ; and this is 
the ſole concern that intereſts his heart, that 
is always uppermoſt, that conſtantly em- 
ploys him. The ambitious thinks only 
how he may diſtinguiſh himſelf from the 
crowd, raiſe himſelf above others, and in- 
creaſe or confirm his power and conſe- 
quence ; and all, that does not contribute 
to his elevation, he regards with complete _ 
indifference. The voluptuary follows after 
the pleaſures alone to which he is addicted, 
and eſteems neither wealth nor honours \, 
otherwiſe than as they may be ſubſervient 
to the gratifying of his unbridled appetite. 
And this very uniformity of deſign, this 
predominant and ever- active propenſion to » 
certain things, this fixed reſolution to 
poſſeſs them, is the cauſe why the children 
of this world labour with indefatigable 
ardour in the execution of their projects, 
boldly vanquiſh the obſtacles in their way, 
and frequently ſucceed in the moſt arduous 
undertakings, Do we reſemble them in 
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this reſpect too, we, who are the children 
of light? The will of Gop, and his gra- 
cious deſigns upon us, are not concealed 
from our-view. We know our high vo- 
cation. We know that we are immortal, 
and that our ſpirit is capable of a con- 
tinually increaſing perfection, and of ever- 
laſting bliſs. We know, that it is here 
we are to lay the foundation of our future 
perfection and happineſs, and that we can- 
not do this, unleſs we ſecure the divine 
favour by. faith and repentance, exerciſe 
ourſelves in. obedience to his commands, 
and frame our mind and life by his good 
pleaſure. Is this now the ultimate aim, 


the ſteady purport, of all we think, and 
Wiſh, and do? Have we choſen the good 


part, that ſhall never be taken from us? 
Do we ſeek firſt and chiefly the kingdom 
of Gop, and his, righteouſneſs ? Do we 
prefer the favour of Gop, and the hope of 
eternal life? Do we prefer wiſdom and 
virtue to all the goods and advantages 
216) C: of 
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of the world ? Can we honeſtly ſay, I have 
ſworn, and am ſtedfaſtly purpoſed to keep 
thy righteous judgments ?” and, if this our 
mark is the grand concern of our life, do 
we keep it continually in view ? do we 
frequently caſt our eyes upon it? do we 
regulate all our actions by it? or, are we 
ſtill in doubt and uncertainty in regard to 
the party we ſhall embrace, that of ſerving 
the Lord, or preferring the goods and ad- 
vantages of the world to his ſervice ? Yes, 
this unhappy doubt, this deſtructive uncer- 
tainty it is, that expoſes. many .of us to 
the hazard of lofing their fouls, We are 
ever ſtanding, as it were, where two ways 
meet, the ways of good and evil, deter- 
mining alternately, one while for this, and 
then for the other, We would wiſh to 
ſerve God, and likewiſe the world: ve 
would hearken to the divine commands, 
and, at the ſame time, do all that our 
ſenſual deſires ſuggelt ; we would frame 
ourſel tes on the model of virtue and piety 

E 4 which 
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which Jxsvs has left us; and without this 
Imitation it is impoſſible for us to be real 
Chriſtians : but we would likewiſe conform 
to the preſent world, and have not courage 
enough to diſtinguiſh ourſelves from its 
children by a regular and upright conduct: 
we would indeed obtain the kingdom of 
Heaven, but not renounce, for its ſake, 
the empty charms of fin. Thus are we 
ever halting between Gop and the world, 
between virtue and vice. Thus do we 
paſs our whole life in forming plans which 
we never execute, in making | reſolves we 
never carry to effect. Thus are we ever 
ſtriving in vain to unite the moſt oppoſite 
extremes, and to combine things together 
which are directly repugnant to each other. 
Need we then be ſurpriſed, if we are at all 
times exceedingly feeble and frail, continue 
always the flaves of ſin, if we make no 
progreſs on the way of virtue and ſancti - 
fication, if never get nearer the perfection 
to which we are called ? And can we for- 

| e bear 
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bear likewiſe here to make the humiliating 
confeſſion, © that the children of this 
« world are wiſer in their way than the 
«children of light?“ 


This is not all: the children of this 
world are not ſatisfied with propoſing to 
themſelves ſome certain aim, and at times 
looking ſteadily at it. They truly take the 
way that leads thereto. They uſe all the 
means which may tend to procure them 
the riches, or honours, or pleaſures, they 
ſeek, They examine the various means 
that offer with the cloſeſt attention. They 
ſelect from among them ſuch as appear 
to them the ſafeſt and ſureſt, though the 
moſt unpleaſant and difficult; and they em- 
ploy them with all poſſible dexterity and 
prudence, with all the aſſiduity they 
are able to. exert, Repeated attempts, 
unremitted endeavours, hard and weari- 
ſome - labours, inconveniencies, ſleepleſs 
nights, and reſtleſs days, are all thought 

little 
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little of, for completing their courſe, and 
for bearing away the prize. Do we labour 
ſo for effecting our ſalvation ? Do we ſo ſet 
all the means at work which Gop affords 
us for performing our Chriſtian duties? We 
are well acquainted with the mark after 
which we ſhould ſtrive as children of light; 
and I ſuppoſe that we actually do ftrive 
after it. What do we then for attaining 
to it? Which way do we take tor reaching 
KR? Do we peruſe and conſider the Sacred 
Writings in pure and honeſt views? and 
do we imbibe their leſſons with reverence, 
with avidity, with ſubmiſfion ? Do: we ſedu- 
Jouſly: apply ourſelves to public and private 
devotion and prayer? and do we this with 
that attention, with that humility, with 
that Zeal, with that ſincerity, the idea of 
the Divine Majeſty, and the ſentiment of 
our wants, ſhould inſpire > Are we con- 
ſtantly vigilant over ourſelves and our con- 
duct? Do we diligently labour to moderate 
-our'defires, tos bridle our paſſions, to re- 
1111 preſs 
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preſs the firſt irregular movements that 
ariſe within, and ſo to acquire the com- 
mand of ourſelves? Do we- abſtain, not 
only from evil, but alſo from the appear- 
ance of it? Do we induftriouſly avail our- 
ſelves of all opportunities of inſtruction, 
of improving ourſelves, of exerciſing ours 
ſelves in virtue, and in augmenting the 
treaſure of our good works? Do we ſeru- 
puloufly refrain from whatever may lead 
us aſide from the path of integrity? and 
do we particularly avoid bad company 
which corrupts good manners? Do we ex- 
hort one another to perſeverance in faith 
and in virtue? and do we hearken to them 
who reprove us for our faults, and correct 
us of our errors, with a meek and gentle 
ſpirit? Theſe are the proper means of ſancti- 
fication and happineſs, which we cannot 
neglect without coming ſhort of the glo- 
rious prize that is ſet before us. If we 
content ourſelves with confeſſing Chriſti- 
anity with our mouths, with obſerving its 
Out- 
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outward rites, with leading a life exempt 


from groſs tranſgreſſions, and now and then 


performing a juſt or a generous action; if 
we do not earneſily ſtrive to diſcharge all 
the dutics whereof I have juſt been ſpeak- 
ing, according to the beſt of our power, 
and yet hope for the inheritance of the 


Saints hereafter ; then is our behaviour 


manifeſtly inconſiſtent, and our hope with - 
out foundation. We would reach the end 
without uſing the means whereby alone it 
can poſſibly be obtained. We would lay 
hold on the prize, without walking the 
way that leads towards it. We wiſh to 
wear the crown that is deſtined for the 


victors, and yet refuſe the conflict. What 


contradiction ! what ſenſeleſs ideas! Are 
the children of this world ſo fooliſh and 
beſotted in their way as the children of 
light? No; they do not ſtop at barely 
wiſhing, in fruitleſs reſolves, in ſluggiſh 
and continually interrupted endeavours :; 
| they 
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they ſet all means to work for accompliſh- 
ing their defires. 


Yes, they employ all poſſible means for 
accompliſhing their defires. This is the 
fourth feature that marks their character. 
They are ſteady in the proſecution of what 
they ſeek. They ſhun neither any pains 
nor toil: the execution of their plans may 
require. On the contrary, they riſe up 
early, as the Scripture ſpeaks, and late take 
reſt, and eat the bread of carefulneſs. 
They allow not every difficulty to deter 
them from their purpoſe. The greateſt 
dangers, the moſt intimidating impedi- 
ments, have often no other effect than to 
redouble their attention, their vigilance, 
and the exertion of their powers. They 
heedleſly expoſe themſelves to thoſe dan- 
gers, and encounter theſe obſtacles, with 
boldneſs and reſolution, though they have 
only, in many caſes, the moſt diſtant hope 
of ſucceſs. In vain will you attempt to 
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perſuade them to deſiſt from their perilous 
enterprizes, or to moderate the warmth of 
their purſuits: in vain will you threaten 
them with pains, with ficknefſes, with a 
premature old age, and an accelerated 
death : in vain will you recommend to them 
the comforts of an innocent, a peaceful, 
and an extended life, as the fruit of a dif- 
ferent conduct. They will deſpiſe both 
_ your threatenings and your promilcs ; they 
will rather give up the moſt important 
advantages, and riſk the moſt pungent di- 
ſtreſſes, than give up their main deſign; 
and never will they think they have done 
enough, ſo long as any thing remains for 
them to do. Do we know ourſelves by 
theſe lineaments, we who are the children 
of light? Are we animated by ſuch a zeal, 
by ſuch a courage, by ſuch undaunted re- 
ſolution in regard to what relates to our 
eternal happineſs ? Are we as firm and im- 
moveable when we are ſeduced to iniquity, 
or when we meet with impediments on the 
, ſcore 
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ſcore of our duty ? Do we undertake as 
much for Religion, and the life to come, as 
the children of this world do for the world 
and its tranſient goods? Do we preſent our 
Gop with ſuch coſtly offerings, as the 
wordling does to his favourite paſſion? Do 
we as carefully ſtrive to render ourſelves 
agrecable to our Creator and Lord, to the 
King of kings, to him who will hereafter 
determine our lot, as the ambitious mah 
does to procure him the favour of the lords 
of the earth? Are we as little ſatisfied with 
the-progreſs we probably have made on the 
way of holineſs, as the avaricious man is 
ſatisfied with the goods he has already 
amaſſed ? Alas, how inconſtant and wa- 
vering are we in what relates to our moral 
perfection and our everlaſting ſalvation! 
How eafily do we become weary and faint 
in this grand concern! We often conceive 
the deſign, of forſaking our faults and 
tranſgreſſions, and to devote ourſelves 'to 
virtue; we often ſolemnly conſecrate our- 
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ſelves to Gop and his ſervice ; we then en- 
deavour for a while to fulfill our vows ; 
we make ſome faint efforts for freeing our- 
ſelves from the tyranny of paſſion. But 
how quickly do we forget theſe good re- 
ſolutions, theſe ſolemn vows! How faint 
and ineffectual are theſe eſſays of amend- 
ment! The firſt impediments we meet 
with make us ſtart from the right way on 
which we had begun to walk. The firſt 
temptations to evil beguile us ; the firſt 


bad company we happen to join, allures 
us by its raillery, or by its flatteries, or 


by its contagious example, back again /to 
the follies and extravagancies we had re- 
nounced but a few days, or a few hours 
before; and thus we ever remain where 
we at firſt ſet out. What puſillanimity! 
What baſe compliance! Is this to be 
called ſtriving to enter in at the ſtrait 
gate, and to take the kingdom of heayen 
by violence? Is this to be called keep- 


ing the faith, fighting the good fight, 


3 and 
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and finiſhing the courſe? Are not the chil - 
dren of this world alſo, in this reſpect, 
wiſer in their way than the children of 


light? 


Laſtly, the children of this world fre- 
quently examine the ſtate of their buſi- 
neſſes and affairs, and they do it with all 
the preciſion whereof they are capable. 
They compare that which they have al- 
ready done with that which they have 
ſtill to do. They obſerve the miſtakes 
they have heretofore committed, and the 
favourable opportunities they have neglect» 
ed for advancing their fortune; and are 
firmly reſolved in future to avoid the for- 
mer, and better to manage the latter. Do 
we alſo follow theſe dictates of Prudence, 
we, who ſhould be enlightened and guided 
by the light of the Goſpel ? Do we enter 
into ſerious conſiderations with ourſelves 
on the fituation of our hearts and the frame 
of our lives; on our progreſs in wiſdom and 

Vol. IV. F virtue; 
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virtue; on the grounds of our hope? To 
this end, do we frequently retire from the 
\ noiſe of the world, and allow time for this 
difticult and weighty concern? But how 
ſhall we, how can we, have leiſure for theſe 
tranſactions, if we paſs our lives in a round 
of diſſipations; if we divide all the hours 
of the day between the duties of our 
earthly calling, and the pleaſures of the 
world; if we fly from ſolitude as from 
the face of a ferpent ; if we dread to re- 
ſign ourſelves to thought and reflexion ; 
or, if we conſume the precious moments 
for it, which we cannot avoid, in reading 
ſuch books as may indeed amuſe and dif- 
tract us, but, in regard to the moſt im- 
portant matters, leave us in the groſſeſt 
ignorance and the moſt dangerous indiffer- 
ence? It is true, there are times when we 
ſeem to confeſs and lament theſe very fail- 
ings. When we meet with adverſe events, 
or when we are preparing for the Holy 


"Communion, then we are lefs diſtracted ; 
| | then, 
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then, for ſome days, we alter our mode of 
life; then we accommodate ourſelves to 
the occafion, and, though perhaps not with- 
out reluctance and averſion, turn over 
ſome good book; then we paſs ſome few 
hours in folitude and prayer. But do we 
even then ſearch and try ourſelves with the 
attention, with the impartiality, with the 
ſeverity, which alone can inform us of 
what we are, and what we have to hope 
for, or to fear? Do we not rather ſeck to 
excule our faults, to extenuate our vices, 
and to ſet our awakened conſcience again 
to ſleep? And are theſe feeble attempts and 
endeavours to come at the knowledge of 
ourſelves, and to begin our amendment; 
fully proportionate to the importance of 
the matter ? And theſe exerciſes of devo- 
tion, which we fo ſeldom repeat, which 
we perform with ſo much coldneſs, will 
they prove ſufficient to ſecure us from 
ſelf-deceit, and to diſcover to us the ſecret 
receſies of our heart, and enable us to 

F 2 judge 
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judge rationally whether we are in that 
diſpoſition in which we ought to be, if we 
would be acceptable to Gop, and be ſo- 
laced with his grace and favour, not only 
in the preſent, but likewiſe in the future 
life? Alas! if we would follow the dictates 
of wiſdom, ought we not daily, ought we 
not very frequently, to repeat. theſe holy 
exerciſes ? Ought we not daily, ought we 
not very frequently, to examine our motives, 
our actions, the good and the ill that we 
have done? Can we neglect this duty with- 
out the utmoſt danger, we who have here 
on earth ſuch great and important concerns 
to manage ; we whoſe lives are ſo ſhort and 
uncertain ; we to whom the judge may, 
every moment, ſay, © Give an account of 
thy ſtewardſhip, for thou mayeſt be no 
longer ſteward ?” Would a man of the 
world, in fimilar circumſtances, and me- 
naced with ſimilar dangers, ever commit 


ſuch groſs and irreparable errors as theſe? 
| No; 
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No ; © the children of this world are wiſer,” 
in their way, * than the children of light. 


Let us then avow it, that the obſervation 
of Cnalsr in our text is but too well- 
founded, and that our own behaviour fur- 
niſhes us with the moſt melancholy de- 
monſtration of its truth. Nay, let us avow 
it, however it may humiliate and confound 
us, that the children of this world,” in 
the management of their buſineſſes and 
affairs, „are wiſer than the children of 
* light.” But let us not content ourſelves 
with this avowal. The idea that we have 
hitherto acted ſo little proportionally to 
the wiſe and gracious defigns of Gop, and 
no better employed the means of ſalvation 
he affords us, this idea ſhould pierce us 
with the moſt cutting remorſe, and induce 
us for the future to make a worthier and 
more faithtul uſe of the means allowed us 
by the merciful Gop for our inſtruction 
and improvement. The prudence, the 
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induſtry, the diligence, the firmneſs, we 
evince in all that relates to the preſent liſe, 
and our outward welfare, ſhould fill us 
with vexation and ſhame at the coldneſs, 

the indifference, and ſloth, with which we 

care for the perfection of our ſpirit, and 
for our happineſs i in the life to come. Theſe 
conſiderations ſhould inſpire us with -a re- 
novated ardour, in devoting ourſelves 
wholly to Gob and to Virtue, to abandon 
the fin which adheres to us and renders 
us fothful, and to run with conſtancy the 
race that 1 is ſet before us. How unjuſti- 
fiable will be our conduct, how righteous 
our condemnation, if we refuſe to do, for 
Gop and for Heaven, what the children of 
this world do for i its wretched advantages f 
Neither our infirmity, nor the difficulty of 
the marter, be they both as great as they 
may, can excuſe any negligence on our 
part herein, The Chriſtian can do all things 
through Cnnisr which firengthens him; 
and the grace we are offered on the part 


of 
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of Gop is mighty in the feeble. The way 
of virtue and happineſs is not more intri- 
cate, no, it is plainer, than the way to 
wealth, to elevated dignities, and high poſts 
of honour. If we have light and ſtrength 
enough to force a paſſage through this toil- 
ſome and gloomy maze, and to reach the 
goal, it is certainly our own fault if we have 
neither light nor ſtrength ſufficient for per- 
fecting our holineſs in the fear of the Lord. 
If we have reſolution and courage enough 
to ſacrifice, very often what we hold moſt 
dear to the world, that ungrateful and faith- 
leſs deſpot, why ſhould we be leſs reſolute 
and bold, as often as we arerequired, to ſhew 
thereby our ſubmiſſion and fidelity to Gow, 
that we deny ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, 
and lead a ſober, righteous, and godly life ? 
Certainly, if we as carefully and as con- 
ſtantly ſtrive to advance the perfection of 
our ſpirit, to become wiſe and virtuous, 
-and to deliver our immortal ſoul, as to 
preſerve our health, our temporal goods, 
| F 4 and 
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and our life ; then may we reſt perſuaded; 

that we ſhall as ſurely, and infinitely Rill 
more ſurely, reach that aim than this, 
The ſucceſs of the greateſt and moſt obſti- 
nate application we can exert for acquiring 
what is viſible and tranſient, is at all times 

uncertain, and we all muſl, ſooner or later, 
loſe the fruit of our labour; but the fincere 


and reſolute endeavours for obtaining the 


inviſible and heavenly goods, will infallibly 
be crowned with the moſt glorious ſucceſs. 
After all that has been ſaid, can any doubt 
remain which it is that merits our prin- 
cipal attention, our higheſt affection, eſteem, 
and ardour ? Can we ſtill heſitate one mo- 
ment in preferring to the ſlight and fleet- 
ing 2dvantages of the earth, thoſe ſubſtan- 
tial, durable, and everlaſting goods that 
are reſerved in Heaven for us, and in 
making theſe the ultimate end, not only 
of our defires and wiſhes, but alſo of our 
whole behaviour? No; we will from hence- 
forth principally and conſtantly ſeek the 
4 things 
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things that are above, where Cur1sT is 
gone before, and not the things that are 
upon the earth. We will negle& nothing 
for ſecuring the inheritance that paſſes not 
away, that awaits the righteous in the ce- 
leſtial abodes. We will walk circumſpe&- 
ly as the children of light, never be too 
ſecure, conſtantly watch, conſtantly pray, 
and ſtill be ftriving after greater perfection. 
Forgetting thoſe things which are behind, 
after the example of that vigilant and la- 
borious ſaint, we will reach forth unto 
thoſe things which are before, and preſs 
toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of Gop in Carisr IEsus. May 
He, that powerful and clement Top, who 
works in us both to will and to do, ac:ord- 
ing to his good pleaſure, ſtrengthen us in 
theſe noble deſigns, and grant us ability to 
purſue them with unalterable fidelity and 
firmneſs ! 


CAU- 
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Know ye not that your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghoſt which is in yon, which ye have of 
God, and ye are not your own ? 


1 Corinth. vi. 19. 
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HERE are times and circumſtances 
when the temptations and induce- 
ments to certain kinds of fin are more va- 
rious and ſtrong than at other times and in 
different circumſtances. And may not this 
be the caſe with our times, and the preſent 
conſtitution of ſocial life, in regard to the 
fins of voluptuouſneſs, or of forbidden, 
unchaſte love; the refinement of man- 
ners and taſte; the greater ſenfibility to- 
wards whatever is beautiful and amiable in 
the productions of nature and art; the ex- 
tended faciability ; the univerſal propenſity 
to reading; the value that is annexed to a 
tender, 
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tender, a ſenſible heart; a warmer diſpo- 
ſition to impart oneſelf in books and con- 
verſation; all of them things which, in 
and of themſelves, are excellent, but which 
uſually, though not neceſſarily, draw after 
them luxury, ſenſuality, and effeminacy ? 
They may eaſily give to ſenſibility and 
fancy the command over reaſon and calm 
and ſerious reflexion. And then will the 
true value of things be ſeldom judged of 
and ſtated as it ought; then a man rarely 
looks beyond the preſent into the future; 
then he holds it hard to moderate his de- 
ſires, to controul his affections, to refuſe 
himſelf real, but not innocent and laſting 
pleaſures ; then a man eaſily allows himſelf 
unallowable things, * deviates farther and 
farther from the precepts of ſeverer virtue, 
and ſoon loſes the command of himſelf. 
But, this once loſt, how eaſily may he 
become a prey to his luſts, whenever fa- 
vourable circumſtances and ſtronger allure- 
ments offer ! And may not this, upon the 

whole, 
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whole, be the caſe with the preſent age ? 
May not theſe, not indeed unavoidable, 
but uſual conſequences of the refinement 
of tafte and manners, diſplay themſelves 
among a great part of mankind now living, 
to their exceeding detriment? I will not 
peremptorily determine; but thus much is 
very certain, that the ſins of incontinence 
at all times make lamentable ravages among 
mankind, and particularly among youth, 
too eafily ſeduced ; that they have always 
been the moſt fruitful ſource of corruption 
and miſery, and are ſo now. What friend 
of man, what votary of Gop and virtue, 
can figure to himſelf their dreadful effe&s 
without inward emotion and concern! 
What teacher of wiſdom and Religion but 
muſt wiſh to warn all men of this corrup- 
tion; and, if he cannot reclaim the wan- 
dering, yet haply he may preſerve the 
wavering from plunging into ruin! And 
this is the deſign of my preſent diſcourſe. 

| Come 
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Come then, all you who are till in the 
bloom of your years, ſtrangers and acquain- 
tances, come and receive the warning voice 
of a friend, who ſeeks nothing more ar- 
dently than your advantage. I will furniſh 
you with ſome 


Conſiderations, which may ſhield you 
from the temptations to forbidden joys, and 
diminiſh their power. I will endeavour to 
ſtrip them of their deceitful charms, to ſet 
them before you as they appear to the eyes, 
not of an auſtere, but of an unprejudiced 
and impartial judge. Oh, may this image 
be deeply imprinted on your hearts, and 
fill you with contempt and abhorrence for 
theſe enemies to your perfection and hap- 
pineſs 


Every kind of fleſhly voluptuouſneſs, 
enjoyed without the bands of wedlock, 1s 
manifeſtly at variance with the will of Gop, 


our Creator and Lawgiver, with the voca- 
tion 
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tion whereto he has called us, as Chriſ- 
tians. Every ſin of incontinence is a cri- 
minal act of diſobedience againſt the Au- 
thor of our lives, and the Ruler of our 
fates ; a ſcandalous abuſe of the faculties 
he has granted us; a deplorable degrada- 
tion and enfeebling of our nature ; a devi- 
ation from the mark of perfection and 
happineſs that is ſet before us. In this re- 
ſpect we may addreſs you in the ſentiment 
of our text: Know ye not that ye are not 
your own, that you are the property of 
Gop? that your body and your foul belong 
to him? that you are to uſe the capacities 
of both, not according to your pleaſure, 
but according to his will, and that you 
muſt give an account to him of the em- 
ployment of them? Know ye not, that 
the Gop who has entruſted you with theſe 
capacities and powers, is a Gop of order? 
that he is the pureſt and holieſt Being? 
that he has imparted no faculty to man, or 
to any of his creatures, which 1s not de- 

Vor. IV. G 5 
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ſigned to effect his wiſe and gracious pur - 
poles, to produce and to promote perfec- 
tion and happineſs? and that every ap- 
plication, inimical to theſe ends, either of 
phyſical or moral power, muſt be diſpleaſ- 
ing to him? Know ye not, that Gop en- 
dued you with the prerogative of reaſon, 
and thereby elevated you far above the 
beaſts of the field, and rendered you capa- 
ble of maintaining the command over your- 
ſelf and your ſenſual defires ? that how- 
ever you abjure this glorious prerogative, 
you efface this faireſt lineament of the di- 
vine fimilitude, you fink yourſelves to the 
level of the irrational beaſts, you even de- 
grade yourſelves below them, if, like them, 
you merely purſue your ſenſual luſts and 
inſtincts; nay, if you do, what they do 
not, for gratifying theſe inſtincts, endea- 
vour to defeat the deſigns for which they 
were implanted? Know ye not, that 
Chriſtianity abſolutely forbids all impurity 
to its confeſſors, that it excludes the un- 
4 „ 
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chaſte from the Kingdom of heayen ; that 
this divine religion, which yourſelyes pro- 
feſs, is peculiarly adapted and deſigned 
to promote in man the ſentiment and pre- 
ſervation of his dignity, to aſſiſt him in 
the government of his ſenſual affections, to 
inſpire him with nobler diſpoſitions and 
incentives, to eleyate him to a higher de- 
gree of purity and virtue, and thereby to 
capacitate him for a cloſer communion 
with the Sovereign Being? Know ye not, 
that your body is the temple of the Holy 
Spirit, which dwelleth in you? that, as 
Chriſtians, you have already bound your- 
ſelves, firſt by baptiſm, and afterwards by 
the ſacrament of the holy communion, to 
a particularly pure and holy life ? that the 
members of your body are means and in- 
ſtruments for evincing and diſplaying, as 
Chriſtians, your better, your nobler, your 
diviner affections, your new. acquired pow-- 
ers in righteouſneſs and beneficence, in de- 


monſtrating that you are really animated 
G 2 > 
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by the Spirit of Gop, and the mind, well- 
pleaſing to him, which the Goſpel ſhould 
inſpire? Know ye not, laſtly, that, as 
another apoſtle ſays, © Gop dwelleth in 
us—that he fills all with his power and 
 glory—that he is always with you and 
about you, knows all your thoughts, ſees 
all your actions, and that he will bring all 
to light hereafter, and reward every man 
according to his works? But, can you 
know all this, can you believe it, and yet 
entertain a doubt, that incontinence 1s a 
criminal, a ſhameful tranſgreſſion, that it 
runs directly counter to the will of Gon, 
and to your appointment, both as men and 
as Chriſtians ? 


But, as the will of Gop is always found- 
ed on truth and order, conſtantly tends to 
the advancement of our felicity ; ſo is it in 
this caſe alſo, He forbids us the ſins of 
unchaſtity, becauſe they are manifeſtly in 
oppoſition to order. And who can reckon 


up 
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up all the evils, all the calamities, all the 
deſolation, which theſe fins occaſion in civil 
and domeſtic ſociety? Here, innocence is 
betrayed, the ſentiments of Religion and 
virtue ſuppreſſed in a heart yet uncorrupt- 
ed; the peace and quiet that prevailed 
therein changed into tumult and furious 
paſſions ; the virgin baſhfulneſs with which 
it was adorned converted into impudence; 
the ſtate deprived of a worthy father; a 
worthy mother of a family ; good manners 
of a ſupport and ornament; and poſteriry 
of a bleſſing. There, vice is encouraged, 
fomented, propagated, led from treſpaſs to 
treſpaſs ; and with it, profligacy, corrup- 
tion, and death, are diſſeminated upon the 
guilty and the innocent from generation to 
generation to the lateſt poſterity, Here, 
all filial duty is trampled under foot, all 
ſentiment of reverence and love towards the 
Author of their being, is eradicated from 
the hearts of youths of either ſex ; a bloom- 
ing branch which promiſed the faireſt fruit, 

G3 is 
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is violently and wickedly torn from the 
parent ſtock which bore and nouriſhed its 
tender frame. Parents! if ye ſtill live, 
mortal affliction and diſtreſs are the por- 
tion of your cup; your kindneſſes are re- 
paid with ſhameful ingratitude ; and, not 
ſeldom, muſt you bend under the burden 
of pierciug grief, and fink into the grave 
before your time. And, if they are no 
more, if a merciful Providence has with- 
drawn them from the world before this 
misiortune, their name and their memory 
will ſtill be lullied; their fortunes, earned 
perhaps with fo much toil, will be ſquan- 
dered away; the education they have care- 
fully beſtowed made fruitleſs, and the 
hopes they placed on their progeny utterly 
defeated. There, the facred ties of wed- 
lock will be rent aſunder, the mutual love 
and am:ty that ſubſiſted between ſpouſes, 
urned into hatred and contempt, domeſtic 
peace deſtroyed, the ſeat of repoſe and 
concord changed into a field of battle, the 
| 57 + 0" mn 
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natural tenderneſs towards the children 
weakened and interrupted, their education 
and nurture impeded, their formation to 
virtue rendered difficult or impoſſible ; 
every incitement, every encouragement to 
induſtry, to regularity, to the punctual at- 
tendance on buſineſs, loſe by degrees their 
force; every chearful proſpect of futurity 
fades and vaniſhes away; and confuſion, 
diſcord, idleneſs, and riot, pitch their ha- 
bitation where nothing but unanimity, 
ſprightly labour, generous emulation in the 
diſcharge of duty, mutual aſſiſtance and 
mutual pleaſure, ſhould prevail, What 
diſorders! what poiſonous, inexhauſtible 
ſources of vice and miſery ! 


And think not, O youth, that theſe are 
events which rarely happen, that thou 
ſhalt never perpetrate ſuch horrors, that 
thou ſhalt never proceed ſuch lengths. So 
have thouſands thought before thee, who 
have plunged themſelves and others into 
| G 4 the 
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the pit of deſtruction, When once thou 
haſt entered on the way of vice, thou canſt 
not tell how far it will conduct thee. 
Every ſtep thou takeſt makes it harder for 
thee to return, or to keep within the boun- 
daries thou haſt preſcribed to thy courſe. 


Thirdly, Carnal voluptuouſneſs hinders 
a young man from fitting himſelf for being 
uſeful in the world, from qualifying him- 
ſelf for his future office or ſtation, and from 
laying a firm foundation to the happineſs 
of the reſt of his life. You clearly pec- 
ceive, that you exiſt not merely for your- 
ſelf, but alſo for others; that others have 
the ſame demands on your ſervice that you 
may have on theirs; that you have hitherto 
only received, have lived merely on bene- 
factions; and that the time arrives that 
you muſt reſtore the pledge, and requite 
by others the benefactions you have re- 
ceived. And how will you, how can you, 
do this, unleſs you fit and prepare your- 

I ſelf 
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ſelf for ſome generally uſeful calling ? 
unleſs you previouſly practiſe with in- 
duſtry what 1s hereafter to be your chief 
occupation? But ſhall you acquire this 
{kill, ſhall you acquire it to a due 
degree of perfection, if you laviſh away 
the prime of your years, the vigour of 
your powers, in the ſervice of plea- 
fure? How many hours, how many 
days, ſlide thus away, in regard to your 
future vocation entirely loſt! How many 
more will be employed therein, only 
from neceſlity, conſtrainedly, with a dif- 
tracted mind, with enteebled powers, with 
much diſlike * Where is the noble curi- 
olity, the perſevering induſtry, the chear- 
ful alacrity, the tranquillity of ſpirit, the 
unabating endeavours after the term which 
alone can enable the youth to acquire all 
the needful knowledges and inſights, all 
the proper aptitudes, neceſſary to him for 
worthily filling his flation, for the juſt exe- 
cution of his calling? How can he ſted- 

faſtly 
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faſtly purſue any well-concerted plan, and 
vanquiſh every impediment, ſurmount 
every difficulty that riſes in oppoſition to 
it? To this end he muſt have diligence, 
fortitude, a predominant taſte for weighty 
and ſerious concerns, a fixt regard to the 
future; and all theſe run to ruin in the 
| ſervice of ſenſual, carnal voluptuouſneſs. 
There every thing future is ſacrificed to 
the preſent moment. There a man learns 
to ridicule every thing that is ſerious and 
important. There he ſports and fools 
away the prime of his years and his ſtrength. 
There he a«quires a loathing for whatever 
demands pains and exertion. There he is 
only eager to learn what is abſolutely re- 
quiſite for ſhining in the world. Even a 
more refined voluptuouſneſs, which ab- 
ſtains from groſs exceſſes, preſents the or- 
dinary affairs of life to the young man's 
view in a falſe and contemptible light, as 
things not worth his attention and his in« 

duitry, which ſupply no food to his acute 
: | and 
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and delicate feelings. And fo he enters, 
ignorant, or only half-informed, unprac- 
tiſed, or not practiſed enough, on the manly 
age; ſubmits with reluctance to the yoke 
of duty ; undertakes affairs which he does 
not underſtand ; fills poſts and offices which 
he has not grown up to; and muſt either 
now go through, with exceſſive difficulty, 
what he has till now neglected, or repent 
for the reſt of his life, in various ways, the 
miſemployment of his youth. A caſe that 
but too often happens; a puniſhment that 
commonly follows thoſe fins. 


For, and this is my fourth conſider- 
ation, fleſhly voluptuouſneſs enervates a 
man; it renders him ſoft and indolent, un- 
qualified for great and maſculine under- 
takings, for nobler deeds, for the patient 
endurance of adverſities and ſufferings. 
Confider this, all you who are ſtill in your 
youth; and forget not, in the enjoyment of 

the preſent, the various wants of the fu- 
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ture. God has endowed you with powers. 
He requires you to exert them, and to 
ſtrengthen them by exertions, but not to 
conſume and exhauſt them. You have 
hardly begun the courſe that is open he- 
fore you. At preſent you cannot perceive 
the end of it; and ere you reach it, ere 
you get near it, you are to expect many 
labours, many hardſhips, many under- 
takings and performances, which require 
courage, and fortitude, and force, But 
how will you go through theſe labours, 
bear theſe hardſhips, and bring theſe un- 
dertakings and performances to effect ? 
Whence will you draw the courage, the 
fortitude, the ſtrength, theſe things re- 
quire, if you now conſume-your powers in 
the ſervice of voluptuouſneſs, and then, 
with a worn-out body, with a debilitated 
mind, with a withered heart, enter on the 
manly, or the advanced age? What enemy 
ſo weak, as then wiil not bear you to the 
ground? What obſtacle ſo ſlight, that will 

7 not 
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not ſtop you in your courſe? What hard- 
ſhip ſo inconſiderable, that will not ſeem 
inſurmountable to you? Every uſe of your 
ſtill remaining force will be to you exer- 
tion; every exertion a torment. What 
otherwiſe you would have done with chear- 
ful reſolution, you will probably do with 
fighs and pain. Every buſineſs, every 
office, will be difficult to you; every duty, 
that calls for a vigorous nerve, will be a 
burden. The morning will very often 
affright you with the thought of the toll 
and affairs of the day; and the evening 
will upbraid you with the ſad reſult, or the 
defective performance of them, 


And then, if, ſooner or later, you meet 
with dangers, with ſevere and trying misfor- 
tunes, if you loſe your way in the labyrinths 
of the world; what will you do for preſence 
of mind, for determination, for keen and 
conſtant perſeverance, when both mind and 
body are enfeebled and unſtrung ? Baſe, 


ſervile 
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ſervile fear, effeminate lamentations and 
complainings, diſpiritedneſs and deſpond- 
ency, are, but too often the pitiful cha- 
racteriſtics of the man, who in his youth 
was too prodigal of his yigour, and held 
it for inexhauſtible. 


And is not even this the cauſe why great 
and famous exploits are not atchieved 
among mankind ? why the generality of 
poſts and dighities are no better filled ? 
why none go out of the old and beaten 


track, and ſtrike out new and ſhorter ways? 


why almoſt all men lament the hardſhips 
of their poſt, and ſcarcely any one does 
more than he is abſolutely obliged to do ? 
Voluptuouſneſs and effeminacy kill every 
bloſſom of goodneſs, greatneſs, and ele- 
vation, that opens in the human ſoul ; check 


all endeavours. after higher perfection; and 


the conſciouſneſs of guilt not unfrequently 


deprives them of the defire and reſolution 


to perform the little good they ſtill may 
| 3 do. 
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do. What an irreparable damage to ſo- 
ciety ! What a loſs even to him who till 
reforms and returns from his deviations 
before he arrives at an advanced age! fo 
much loſt time and powers, fo many ne- 
glected or half. done duties, ſo many abor- 
tive good and generous actions; who can 
ſee to the end of their deplorable and fatal 
effects l | 


But even thy pleaſures, O young man, 
even thy pleaſures ſuffer thereby, and warn 
thee from the path of vice. Thou faileſt 
even in thy firſt, thy neareſt aim, if thou 
hearkeneſt to the voice of forbidden en- 
joyments. Thou enjoyeſt indeed pleaſure 
in their ſervice ; pleaſure, which beguiles 
and intoxicates thee for a little while. But 
in what form will theſe pleaſures appear to 
thee, when the fumes of thy intoxication 
are evaporated, in the hours of ſedate re- 
flection ?—Dareſt thou impart them to any 
virtuous friend, commend and boaſt of 

| them 
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them before him? Canſt thou think on 
them without ſhame, without remorſe of 
conſcience, when. thou lifteſt up thy eyes 
towards Gop; when thou betakeſt thyſelf 
to prayer, to exerciſes of deyotion ; when 
thou approachelt the table of the Lord to 
make a ſolemn renewal of thy Chritiian 
vows! In advanced years, or in thy laſt 
fickneſs, wilt thou recolle&t them without 
vexation and torment ?— 


And, if thou partakeſt this guilty plea- 
ſure with a perſon under the ſacred tye of 
marriage, how often muſt it, and will it, 
turn to thy deepeſt diſgrace and confuſion! ! 
How often wilt thou be forced to act the 
baſe and fordid part of a liar, a deceiver, 
a flatterer ? how often to ſuppreſs thy moſt 
congenial, thy tendereſt feelings, and to 
figh under the violence thou muſt do thy- 
ſelf! 

This is not all. How many far greater, 

| far 
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far nobler pleaſures, muſt thou forego for 
this !—What a happineſs for a youth of an 
innocent heart, and unſpotted manners, who 
finds a virtuous ſpouſe ! What domeſtic 
joys, what pure and laſting pleaſures, ap- 
proved of his conſcience, approved of 
both Gop and Man, await him! What a 
noble diſcloſure of his faculties, in perfect 
conformity to the will of Gop, and the 
ends of his being ! What incentives and 
encouragements to wiſdom and integrity ! 
What joyful proſpects into futurity ! He 
has no need to be aſhamed of his pleaſures, 
never repent them, may thank his Creator 
and Father in Heaven for them with a 
chearful heart, ſpeak of them to all the 
wiſe and upright, and think of them with 
comfort in all the circumſtances of his 
life, 


But this happinefs, theſe joys, theſe 
pleaſures, are either wholly or in a great 
meaſure loſt to you, who allow yourſelves 
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to be entangled in the ſnares of forbidden 
pleaſure, and waſte the firſt and the beſt _ 
of your powers in the ſervice of it, Your 
taſte is ſpoiled ; your ſenſibility weakened ; 
your imagination is filled with polluted 
images, and your heart with corrupt de- 
fires; the conſciouſnefs of innocence can- 
not animate and elevate your joys, but the 
retroſpect on the paſt muſt ſtifle them 
often in their birth, and turn them into 
ſorrows. What reproaches muſt you make 
yourſelves, at leaſt in ſecret, on the part 
of an innocent, an amiable wife, or in the 
company of a worthy huſband ! How very 
much will theſe reflexions embitter thoſe 
very domeſtic joys of which you are ſtill 
ſaſceptible! _ 1 


O you, who have a ſenſible, a feeling 
heart; you who run the riſk of being ſe- 
duced by ſenſual pleaſure under the form 
of pure affection, of intimate connexion 
and communication of hearts; think on 
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the future, preſerve this generous ſenfi- 
bility in its full innocence and ſtrength; 
till you have found ſome worthy object, 
till you can call it forth -with the appro- 
bation of Gop and your Conſcience, and 
ſquander not away the felicity of a long 
ſeries of years in the rapid and deceitful 
pleaſure of a few days of youth. 


Laſtly, voluptuouſneſs undermines and 
deſtroys the health and the life of its ſlaves, 
and plunges them frequently, both body 
and ſoul, into the moſt lamentable, the 
moſt woeful condition. I know of no 
more deplorable ſight in all nature than 
that of a youth who has worn himſelf out 
by the fins of voluptuouſneſs: It is a fad 
diſaſter, when ſtorms and hail deſtroy the 
new-ſown ſeed, and defeat the hopes of the 
country- man; when the driving tempeſt 
uproots the tender plants, and breaks off 
the ſhooting ſcions, before they have begun 
to bear. But of how mueh greater value 
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is one fingle, wiſe, and upright man, than 
the whole of lifeleſs nature! How much 
greater and nobler 1s the bleſſing he may 
diffuſe about him, in time and in eternity, 
than the richeſt bleſſings of the field and 
the plantation] And this whole bleſſing is 
deſtroyed by ſinful voluptuouſneſs ; theſe 
wiſe and upright men are torn from the 
world in their youth, by becoming a prey 
to their luſts. 


Only conſider ſuch a young man, ſo 
deeply fallen, and become ſo wretched; 
compare his former and his preſent con- 
dition together. How innocence, vivacity, 
and joy, ſparkled in all the features of his; 
face ! What hopes they gave us to indulge l 
What performances we promiſed ourſelves. 
from him! With what a noble frankneſs 
he preſented himſelf in every company, 
diffuſing ſmiles and ſprightlineſs around 
him! How earneſtly he ſought the con- 
verſe of wife and ht men, and how 


— happy _ 
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' happy was he with them! What agreeable 
feelings of life and ſtrength poſſeſſed him, 
rendering every duty a delight to him, 
every toil a pleaſure! — Now, that he is 
become a ſlave to voluptuouſneſs, now are 
theſe lovely bloſſoms blighted before the 
fruit was ſet. Now are the features of his 
countenance diſguiſed, and his deadened 
eye turned downwards to the earth, expreſ- 
five of guilt, remorſe, and anxious ſad- 
neſs. In the prime of his youth, he is 
already become old; ſtill in the vigour of 
his years, he groans under the pains and 
infirmities of age. How dimly gleams his 
little lamp of life! His ſpirit is inactive, 
his heart is cold, and all that fire ſeems 
near extinguiſhed, which before was ever 
burſting into flame, warming and invigo- 
rating all around him! How his force is 
decayed, before it could exhibit itſelf in 
good and generally uſeful deeds! How 
ſhame and confuſion are ſeated on his 
brow ! grief and dejection domineer in his 
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boſom ! How is he loſt to all vivacity and 
mirth! How he ſhuns the beſt and worthieſt 
perſons, as well as himſelf! ſeeks obſcurity 
and ſolitude, and is there often wrung with 
deſpair! Ah, pity with me this unfortunate 
youth, all yau who perceive and feel what 
he, what his poſtcrity, what all human 
ſociety, what heaven and earth, have loſt 
thereby! And oh, that this image may be 
deeply ſtampt on the heart of every youth 
that hears me, ta preſerve the innocent 
| from thoſe errors, and immediately reclaim 
(| the guilty from the ways of corruption 
| they now purſue! O might I but ſnatch 
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one fingle perſon from the ſuares of ſe- 
| . duction, and reſtore him to the path of 
| virtue, or ſtrengthen him in it, what in- 
finite benefit ſhould 1 thus do to the world! 


O youth, who ſtill canſt boaſt of thy in- 
nocence, rejoice thou in that felicity ! It is 
of more value than riches and honour, 
1 more than all knowledge and ſcience. O 

preſerve 
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preſerve it with the greateſt care; it is the 
coſtlieſt of gems, with the poſſeſſion whereof 
thou mayeſt diſpenſe with a thouſand other 
goods, and yet be contented and happy. 
It inſures thee vivacity and confidence all 
the days of thy life. Thou wilt be able 
to execute many arduous and honourable 
exploits, which the effeminate votary of 
pleaſure neither dares to ' undertake, nor 
is able to perform. Thou wilt triumph 
in exiſtence, and diffuſe much ROM and joy 
about thee. 


And 158 O deplorable youth, who 
beareſt the ſhame of thy loſt innocence, 
and curſeſt the hours that robbed thee of 
it, thee will I not caſt down, not bow thee 
deeper than the conſciouſneſs of thy folly 
bows thee ; no, —l would ſpeak comfort 
to thee, if thou ſtill art capable of com- 
fort. Save whatever thou haſt yet to ſave. 
Thou art fallen, but remain not on the 
ground. Conſume not thy remaining 

H 4 ſtrength © 
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Alrength in vain remorſe ; recover thyſelf 
as quickly and as well as ever thou canſt. 


If thou art to be reſtored, it muſt be ſoon, 


it muſt be done directly; now, while the 
ardent defire of help and deliverance afford 
thee ſtrength thereto. Gop looks down 
upon thee at this moment with compla- 
cency, and reaches to thee his almighty 


arm. Lay hold on it with faith; renounce 


in his preſence the ſervice of ſinful pleaſure, 


and renounce it without exception or re- 
ſerve: and then valiantly ſtruggle with 
temptations, if thou wouldſt come off 
with conqueſt. Drive off, with generous 
diſdain, the old train of bewitching ideas 
and images, as oft as they approach thy 
fancy; enter on no parley with them, nor 
yet deliver them battle, but immediately 
turn to other and better things that demand 
thy whole aitention, At theſe moments 


flee from ſolitude ; ſeek the company of 


men whom thou muſt revere for their in- 
tegrity and wiſdom, and learn in their 
6 Fo converſe 
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converſe to abominate vice, and to become 
enamoured of virtue. Burſt the bands of 
friendſhip, the unholy friendſhip, thou 
haſt formed with the voluptuous, break 
them once for all; avoid them who 
have ſeduced thee, or whom thou haſt ſe. 
duced, and converſe with them no more, 
under any pretence, till, by reflexion and 
practice, thou haſt brought thy good re- 
ſol ves to greater firmneſs, and haſt acquired 
more force for putting to flight tempta- 
tions. Then, but not till then, mayft 
thou, then ſhouldſt thou, caution others, 
and ſtrive, by admonitions, by intreaties, 
and by example, to rectify or repair the 
damage thou haſt done, | 


And you, fathers, mothers, guardians, 
and preceptors, let this be your firft, your 
greateſt care, to preferve your children, 
your wards, your ſcholars, from the irre- 
rr loſs of innocence. Let them hear 

nothing, 
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nothing, ſee nothing, do nothing, that may 
excite in their hearts irregular defires, that 
may render the fins of voluptuouſneſs al- 
luring, or make them the object of a 
wanton ridicule, Watch, and watch even 
in ſecret, over all their actions, over their 
friends and companions, their readings, 
and, their paſtimes. Endeavour to gain 
their confidence, and continually to pre- 
ſerve it, that their hearts may be ever open 
to you, and no paſſion fix itſelf therein, 
ere you have provided them with, arins 
againſt it. Inſpire them with a profound 
reverence for Gop, and a predominant love 
to goodneſs. This will be the ſafeſt ar- 
mour for their innocence and virtue. 


And let us all ſedulouſly ſeek after purity 
and modeſty. It is the dignity of the man, 
and the glory of the Chriſtian, Health 
and ſatisfaction; vigour and vivacity of 


\piir; ; delight and. energy in all that is 
beautiful 
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beautiful and good, that is generous and 
great; long life, and pleaſant proſpects in 
the future, better world ; are its raviſhing 
effects, its glorious, its everlaſting recom- 
pence. * Bleſſed are the pure in heart, for 
they ſhall ſee Gop.” 
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CONTINUATION 


Man 


FOREGOING SUBJECT. 


Know ye not that your body is the Temple 
of the Holy Ghoſt, which is in you, which 
ye have of Gop, and ye are not your own ? 

1 CokiI x TH. vi. 19. 
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CONTINUATION 


OF THE 


' FOREGOING SUBJECT. | 


E had occaſion, a fortnight ago, to 
caution you, from the words of 
St. Paul, and particularly ſuch of you as 
are yet in'the bloom of your years, againſt 
the fins. of unchaſtity, or forbidden vo- 
luptuouſneſs. To this end, we laid be- 
fore you the fatal and deſtructive con- 
ſequences of theſe fins: Theſe fins, we 
told you, are in oppoſition ro the will of - 
| Gop, our legiſlator and judge; they are 
in oppoſition to what we are, and ought to 
be, as men and as Chriſtians. They de- 
grade and diſgrace our nature, and ſtrip 
us of the nobleſt privileges we poſſeſs as 
men above the irrational animals, and as 
Chͤbriſtians 
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Chriſtians above other men. They are in 
oppoſition to the order and the benefit of 
human ſociety; corrupt innocence, and pro- 
mote vice; diffolve the bands of filial duty, 
and of conjugal love; and ſpread the dread- 
ful devaſtation and havock far and wide. — 
-They prevent the young man from quali- 
fying himſelf for rendering ſervice to the 
world, for his future poſt or condition, and 
from laying a firm foundation for the hap- 
pineſs of the ſubſequent years of his life. 
They enervate the man; make him lan- 
guid and inactive, unfit for great and la- 
borious undertakings, for noble atchieve- 
ments, for the patient endurance of ad- 
verſities and ſorrows. They procure him 
pleaſures which are extremely deceitful, 
| which muſt often perplex and afflift him; 
| | | and at the ſame time deprive him of far 
greater and purer pleaſures, which he 
might enjoy with a tranquil heart, which he 
might rejoice. in before Gop and Man. 
They, laſtly, ſap and deſtroy his health 
5 1 and 
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and his life, and often plunge him, body 
and ſoul, into the moſt wretched and de- 
| plorable of all conditions; plain con- 
ſiderations, which, if we are ſtill capable 
of any ſentiment of truth and goodneſs, 
and of reflexion, muſt repreſent forbidden 
voluptuouſneſs to us as tie molt inveterate 
enemy to our perfection and happineſs, 
and fill us with deteſtation and horror at 
it. I have likewiſe cauſe to believe, and 
to thank Gop for it, that theſe confider- 
ations have already produced ſuch effects 
in ſeveral, by either confirming them in 
their —_ diſpoſitions, or awakening them 
to amendment. To the purpoſe of invi- 
gorating both the one and the other in 
purſuing the path of virtue, and for fa- 
cilitating to them the victory over temp- 
tations, I have devoted my preſent diſ- 
courſe. I ſhall, namely, ſupply all thoſe 
who wiſh to live innocently and chaſtely,or, 
which is the ſame thing, happily, with ſome 
rules, by the obſervance whereof they may 
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maintain their innocence, or reſtore them- 
ſelves to their loſt liberty, and avoid the 


ſins of incontinence. 


Indeed, on this matter I can ſay nothing 
but what has already been often, and often 
much better, ſaid. But probably to many 
the preſent may be the lucky moment, 
when the truth they already know may 
find admiſſion to their hearts; and, if this 
ſhould happen to be the caſe with but 
ſome few of my young auditors, how ſuc- 
ceſsful ſhall I think my efforts ! how blefled 
ſhall I eſteem my diſcourſe ! 


Would you, then, preſerve your inno- 
cence, and avoid the fins of unchaſtity ; 
then earneſtly habituate yourſelf to mode- 
ration in all things; moderation in eating 
and drinking, moderation in regard to reſt 


and motion. If you would have order to 


prevail in your thoughts and defires, then 
likewiſe muſt there he ofder in the move- 
ments 
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ments of your body. Without this order, 
the former will not long ſubſiſt. Mind 
and body compoſe one whole ; and each 
remarkable alteration in this brings on an 
alteration in the other alſo. | The youth, 
who accuſtoms himſelf to an effeminate 
life, pampers his body, fleeps away the 
morning hours, makes abundant uſe of 
inflaming liquors, and has not learnt to 
refuſe any thing to his palate, is already 
half undone, Does he give full ſcope to 
his ſenſual propenſities in theſe reſpects ; 
then will he find it difficult to reſtrain them 
when they urge him to fleſhly indulgence. 
Temptation will fall on him unarmed, and, 
accuſtomed to conquer, will plunge him 
into fin without much oppoſition. That 
this may not happen to you, ſtrive to main- 
tain the command over your ſenſual deſires, 
to maintain it continually, and 1n regard 
to all things. Subdue and mortify your 
body, that it gain not the upper hand, and 
become an implement of folly and vice. 

| I 2 Gs Be 
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Be temperate in every thing that may oc- 
caſion irregular, violent emotions in it, that 
may offuſcate the light of your mind, and 
facilitate to your ſenſual feelings the aſcen- 
dancy over the ſuggeſtions of your reaſon 
and conſtience. Let not chance, oppor- 
tunity, or the company wherein you hap- 
pen to fall, but wiſdom, and the love of 
innocence, determine the diſpoſition of your 
life; eflabliſh in theſe reſpects certain 
rules for your conduct; let theſe rules, 
though they ſeem to relate, as it were, only 
to trifles, be ſacred and inviolable to you; 
and ſtop rather on this ſide of the boun- 
daries of moderation, than ever tranſgreſs 
them. Think not that herein I ask of 
you too much, that I require of you more 
than you are able to perform, How ! If 
formerly the competitors at the Grecian 
games, who contended for a corruptible 
crown, for an empty and fleeting applauſe, 
if they refrained from ſo many things, de- 
nicd themſelves ſo many pleaſures, and led 

* a lie 
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a life that was indeed extremely auſtere ; 
ſhall you be able. to do nothing, to relin- 
quiſh nothing, to diſpenſe with nothing, 
for the prize of a healthy body, a vigorous 
mind, a chearful ſpirit, a quiet conſcience, 
abrisk old age! for maintaining the dig- 
nity of a rational creature, and a real 
Chriſtian ! for ſecuring the approbation 
of your own heart, nay, the eyerlaſting 
and ever-bleſfing applauſe of, Gop ! No, 
no; ſhame and reproach before Gop and 
man muſt be the puniſhment of him who 
diſdainfully rejects ſuch goods, who refuſes 
to do any violence to himſelf for the ſake 
of ſuch diſtinctions, and to purchaſe them 
with the dereliction of ſordid and quickly 
evaneſcent pleaſures |! 


Would you preſerve your innacence, and 
avoid the fins of unchaſtity; then let me 
recommend to you, ſecondly, diligence 
and induſtry, an active, buſy courſe of life. 

I 3 Stated 
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Stated employment, to which a man is 


early accuſtomed, and for which he has a 
: taſte, partly on account of its nature and 


mode, and partly from its future utility, is 
the beſt ſecurity againſt the follies and ex- 


travagancies of youth, as well as the beſt, 
nay the only defence againſt languor and 
ill- humour, re pinings and diſquietudes; 
vacant hours, hours that have no regular 


and fixed deſtination, in which a man can 
do every thing, and yet ſeldom knows 
what he will and ought to do, which ſoon 


grow burthenſome, which we readily devote 
to any perſon, any company that will take 
them off our hands, and promiſes to fill 


them with pleaſures. For the ſake of killing 
time, a manexpoſes himſelf to the danger of 
killing his reaſon, and, rather than be dull, 


he will be a fool, he will be even wicked. 
Therefore let theſe vacant” hours and inter- 
vals of bufineſs be as few as poſſible. 
Aſfign to each its ſtated occupation, or its 
innocent and elevated pleaſures, before it 


arrive, 
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arrive, that it may never hang heavily on 
you, nor become a prey to wantonneſs and 


ſeduction. | 


Think not, that in ſo doing you will 
never enjoy your life, or that your powers 
will ſink under ſuch continued application. 
A youth Who preſerves his i innocence, who 
lives temperately and chaſtely, may per- 
form a great deal without hurting his 
health. Labour to him! is a pleaſure; and 
the changes of it, the variety and diverſity 
of | the affairs he tranſacts, is actual recre- 
ation to him. And when I recommend di- 
ligence to him, I would not that he ſhould 
always be employed in matters that require 
exertion; or that he ſhould pervert the 
order of nature, and deny himſelf ſleep 
and refreſhment ; or that he ſhould re- 
nounce all the pleaſures of ſocial life. 1 
only deſire, that he ſurrender neither his 
employments, 1 nor his pleaſures, t to accident 


alone; but that he chuſe and regulate them 
1 4 ft both 
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both by juſt and ſolid principles; that he 
| ſo ſettles and determines the application of 
i his time, as that he may be able to bring 
it to an accurate account. And thus alone 
will he certainly rejoice in his life, and in 
i the years of his youth, He will apply them 
| to che purpoſes for which they are deſigned. 
He will exhibit and exerciſe his powers in 
the propereſt way, ſtrengthen them by 
practice, and be ever approaching near the 
mark that is ſet before him. How grate- 
ful is the thought of a well-ſpent day! 
With what ſatisfaction and alertneſs of 
mind a man looks back on ſuch a day! 
How compoſedly does he lay himſelf down 
in the arms of ſleep, and how refreſhing is 
the ſleep which uſeful application, and not 
fooliſh prodigality, of ſtrength brings on! 
How diſagrecable, on the other hand, are 

the feelings, how perplexing the ideas, 
' when the cloſe of the day is come, and a 
man knows not how he has ſpent it, what he 
has executed in it, —and he muſt account 


it 
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it abſolutely loſt, or be aſhamed of it, as 
only marked by follies !—And one day of 
early youth, how great is its value]! How 
much greater and more irreparable its loſs 
than the loſs, not of one, but of ſeveral 
daye, nay, ſeveral weeks, of mature or of 
adyanced lite ! 


A third rule of prudence, for preſerving 
innocence, and for avoiding the fins of 
unchaſtity, is this: Abſtain from whatever 
may incite the ſenſual inſtinct, the impulſe 
to voluptuouſneſs, how innocent ſoever 
it in and of itſelf may be, and harmleſs 
alſo to others; abſtain ſo long as you cannot 
gratify this inſtint in a lawful manner. 
Among the things that may prove dan- 
gerous to youth, I reckon the drama, in 
ſo far as it ſets in motion the paſſion of 
Jove in mnocent, youthful hearts, and this 
at the very time, and the very circum- 
ſtances, when this paſſion, for want of 
worthier objects and nobler nouriſhment, 

may 
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may eaſily miſguide the unhappy breaſt 
wherein it rules to the moſt degrading ex- 


ceſſes. I am no enemy to the ſtage. I know 


its value : I know what it might be, and 
what it might effect, if it conſtantly and in all 


reſpects was what it ought to be, I per- 


ceive, with conviction, what a powerful 


means it might be, and what in part it 
g , P 


actually is, of inſpiring the ſpectator with 


noble ſentiments; of ſupplying food to 
the feelings of his heart; of waking many 
.a, dormant faculty in his ſoul; of pro- 
moting compaſſion, philanthropy, magna- 
nimity, and the knowledge of mankind; 
of diſplaying the charms of virtue, and the 
anfamy of vice; of inciting and kindling 


the ſentiments of natural freedom; of 


ſtigmatizing the powerful that abuſe their 
power, the man that acts unmanly, the 
freeman who thinks like a ſlave; and de- 


liver up to opprobrium and laughter many 


Haults, which neither the laws of religion 


nor ſociety can reſtrain or chaſtiſe, and 
which 
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which yet diſturb the order and the pleaſure 
of ſociety, and may even , be attended, by 
morally bad effects, and, by holding up 
ſuch faults to ſcorn and ridicule, may bring 
them into diſrepute. All this, undoubt- 
edly, may good plays produce ; and they 
would produce it in a far more eminent 
degree, if a greater ſtrictneſs was obſerved 
in regard to their ſelection and the whole 
-of their contents. But to the youth who 
poſſeſſes a very ſenſible and tender heart, 
who is eaſily ſuſceptible of violent paſſions, 
who is therefore, by his complexion, de- 
ſigned for the enjoy ment of a tender, con- 
nubial love, but cannot yet enjoy that 
happineſs, to him I give this advice: that 
he be very moderate and cireumſpect in 
the uſe of this otherwiſe allowable recre- 
ation. I adviſe him to avoid every thing, 
and to abſtain from every thing, that may 
too much inflame his otherwiſe generous 
and innocent propenſities, that may give 
them too ſtrong a nouriſhment, Hie is 

4 certainly 
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certainly always a loſer; he is even a loſer 
thovgh he preſerve himſelf from criminal 
actions. Wants ariſe in him, which he 
cannot ſatisfy ; and theſe wants are a tor- 
ment to him, make- his preſent condition 
uneaſy to him, deprive him of all incli- 
nation to ſerious affairs; and, diflatisfied with 
himſelf, and with the world, he perplexes 
himſelf with dreams of happineſs, out of 
which he muſt, ſooner or later, awake, but 
can never awake without confuſion and 


horror. 


For the fame reaſons I caution you, O 
vou who with to preſerve your innocence ! 
I caution you as much, and ſtill more, 
againſt the reading of ſuch writings as, by 
alluring deſcriptions of voluptuouſneſs, 
put the ſtill uncorrupted reader to the 
bluſh; and, if he follow not this kind 
ſuggeſtion of innocence, ſoon will the 
lurking ſeeds of ſenſual luſt begin to ap- 


pear, his imagination and his blood to 
grow 
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grow warm, and either lead him direQly 
into the way of vice, or call him to 2 
conflict with himſelf and his rebeilious 
defires, in which he will rarely come off 
with advantage. Refrain, I repeat it once 
more, refrain from the reading of ſuch 
writings, if you wiſh to preſerve your 
chaſtity ; and the more ſpirit and vivacity 
there is in the ſtyle, the more perfe& and 
captivating they are, as works of art, the 
finer the covering, the more guiltleſs the 
form under which they conceal their vo- 
luptuous contents, be fo much the more 
on your guard againſt them, as you will 
aſluredly ſo much the leſs avoid the danger 
as you think 1t to be more remote. 


Would you maintain your innocence ; 
then, fourthly, beware of the falſe ſhame 
of being, and of being reputed, innocen'. 
Oh, what lamentable devaſtation has this 
falſe ſhame occafioned among mankind ! 
What numbers of virtuous, ingenuous 

yvouths, 
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youths, have been rendered by it a prey 
to their luſts, the ſlaves of vice! Unac- 
quainted with fin, and its deceitful charms ; 
ſuch an one has walked the path of duty 
and virtue, enjoyed the happineſs of a 
quiet heart, diſcompoſed by no guilt, of 


a filent and orderly life, ſhocked at every 
irregular emotion that aroſe within him, 


and ſhunned with deteſtation every com- 
pany where he might be liable to be 
tempted to evil. But now he has the ridi- 
cule of his young companions to encounter: 
they pronounce him ſimple; regard him 
with ſcorn ; ironically pity his ignorance 


and inexperience; accuſe him of weakneſs, 


of an exceſſive ſcrupuloſity, of an unne- 
ceſſary conſcientiouſneſs, of an unſocia- 
ble, miſanthropical deportment ; encourage 
him to a frolickſome life, to enjoy his 
treedom, to open his heart to pleaſure : 
and now—his virtue ſtaggers ; ſhame gets 
the better of him ; he dares not venture to 


be better than others, or even to appear ſo; 
and, 
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and, by too ſtrenuouſly cndeavouring to 
avoid this appearance, actually ceaſes by 
degrees to be ſo; yields firſt in things that 
are of but little moment, and then in 
matters of great importance; ſees the follies 
that others commit, and ſees them at firſt 
with diſlike and averſion, next with in- 
difference, afterwards with approbation, 
and at laſt falls into the very fame extra- 
vagancies and follies. 


Oh, arm yourſelves againſt this miſtaken 
ſhame ; it poiſons, it blights every germ 
of goodneſs in the heart it once pervades ; 
it deſpoils a man of his freedom, degrades 
him to a ſlave, and makes him incapable 
of whatever is generous and great. How ? 
You are aſhamed of being more innocent 
and virtuous than others of your age and 
ſtation ; why then are you not aſhamed 
to excell them too in health, in ſtrength, 
in riches, in underſtanding, in ſcience? 
Are Wiſdom and Virtue alone no rea“, no 
eſtimable 
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eſtimable advantage? Are they not che 
health of the ſoul, the ſtrength of the 
ſpirit, the beſt application of the intellect, 
the nobleſt fruit of ſcience; the only good 
that properly belongs to man, and which 
he carries with him through the grave and 
gate of death into the eternal world? How? 
ſhall thoſe things be your diſgrace, which 
in all ages, among all nations, have becn 
ever accounted the glory of youth and of 
men, which make the Chriflian, which 
are agreeable to Gop your Creator and 
Lord, and ſecure you his applauſe, which 
procure you the victor's wreath at the aw- 
ful day of judgment and of retribution ! 
No, no; if ſtill any generous ambition 
glows within your hearts, if ſtill you are 
warmed with any feeling to the beautiful 
and great ; then muſt innocence and victue 
be ſacred to you, then muſt you revere 
them as the nobleſt prerogatives of man, 
And, if you poſſeſs theſe prerogatives, 


the conſciouſneſs, the inward ſentiment of 


your 
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your dignity, and your happineſs, ſnould 
ſet you far above their contempt, and de- 
prive the ridicule of the light and vain of 
all its force! 


The fifth rule of prudence: Beware of 
the firſt falſe ſteps and deflections. On 
this extremely much depends; with moſt 
men all depends on this. Think not to 
ſay to yourſelf, that you will enjoy this or 
that ſenſual pleaſure, that you will mo- 
derate yourſelf in the enjoyment of it, not 
allow yourſelf to be wedded to it, will 
keep from the pernicious conſequences of 
ſenſual pleaſure, renounce it at the proper 
time, and always preſerve your liberty of 
returning back to the ſtricteſt rules of 
temperance and order, ſo ſoon as circum- 
ſtances and duty require it of you.—This 
is the language of levity and raſhneſs. He 
that thinks in this manner has loſt his 
innocence ; he is ſecure from no exceſles, 
however great, Truſt the ſad experience 
Vol. IV. K of 
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of ſo many unhappy perſons, who held the 
ſame language before you, ſet bounds to 
themſelves in the ſame manner, ſinned with 


as much circumſpection and caution, were 


as little diſpoſed as you to plunge head- 
foremoſt into profligacy, or to cut off all 
retreat to virtue, and yet ſoon forgot all 
theſe fine rules of circumſpection, forced 
every boundary they had preſcribed, have 
utterly loſt their liberty, and plunged into 
the woefulleſt bondage ! No; the firſt ſtep 


to vice you may avoid, and eaſily avoid. 
This once taken, it is highly probable you 


will take the ſecond, that you will make 
farther and farther advances on the way of 
vice, that you will periſh in it. Your in- 
nocence once loſt, with it you loſe your 
principal ſtrength ; you loſe the ſentiment. 
of your dignity ; you loſe the abhorrence 
you had for fin, and with them the moſt 
powerful reſtraints of virtue. The deſifes 
are now got into diſorder ; the conſcience 


is violated ; the peace of the heart is dif- 
| turbed ; 
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turbed ; paſſion is raiſed, but not ſatisfied ; 
the poiſon of fin taſtes ſweet ; new and 
ſtronger deſires are kindled ; they promiſe 
pleaſures unalloyed ; danger appears at a 
diſtance ; liberty ſeems preſerved : and ſo 
one fin, the man always grows more in- 
different and inſenſible to Religion and 
virtue; the frequent repetition of fin 
brings it into a habit; and he finds himſelf 
at length ſo entangled in its ſnares, that he 
is forced to obey it even when he ſees its 
deceptions, and groans under the yoke of 
its ſway. Thus it is with all kinds of fin, 
but chiefly with the fins of voluptuouſneſs. 
Here all pliancy is exremely dangerous: 
here the queſtion is not about moderation, 
but abſtinence.—Are freedom, and virtue, 
and happineſs, really dear to you ; then be- 
ware of every thing that may bring them 
into danger. Accordingly, beware of the 
firſt falſe ſteps and deſlections, however 
inconſiderable they may ſeem, ſince every 
thing tells you that you will not ſtop there, 
K 2 fince 
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ſince you never can know how far they 
may lead you. And, if you would not do 
wrong, then beware of whatever may 
ſmoothen the path that tends thereto ; then 


combat every evil thought, ſuppreſs each 


irregular defire, as ſoon as it riſes within 
you. Every moment in which you indulge 
ſuch thoughts, cheriſh ſuch defires, makes 
it more difficult for you not to commit the 
evil act, whenever W and allure- 
ments offer. 


Would you preſerve your innocence, and 
avoid the ſins of unchaſtity; then ſhun, 
in the ſixth place, the company of the 
flighty and vicious, and ſeek the inter- 
courſe of wiſe and virtuous perſons of 
your own, or of a riper age. On the ha- 
bitual company of youth depends the for- 
mation of their character and manners; 


very often their preſent and future happi- 


neſs depends upon it. Their ſoft and 
yielding 
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yielding heart takes all impreſſions; is 
open to whatever ſeeks admiſſion; is 
diſpoſed to familiarity and confidence; 
eafily allows itſelf to be ſwayed by others; 
forms itſelf readily on the model of others; 
and but too often takes the voice of the 
ſeducer for the voice of a friend. O guard 
vour heart from theſe miſtakes, all you to 
whom innocence and virtue are not empty 
names. Laviſh not your firſt, your warmeſt 
ſentiments of friendſhip on the undeſerving. 
He ſtrict in the choice of your companions, 
if you would not hereafter be forced to 
deteſt them as enemies and corrupters. 
Try them firſt, before you make them 
your intimates and confidents. If you find 
them indifferent towards Religion and vir- 
tue; if you hear them ſpeak without re- 
yerence, without ſeriouſneſs, of Gop, of 
Chriſtianity, of immortality, of the future 
ſtate; if you hear them deride the moſt 
important, the moſt ſacred concerns ; if 
you hear and ſee them treat fin and vice 
| K 3 as 
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as trifles, as nearly indifferent things ; and 
make the treſpaſſes and faults of their ac- 
quaintances and friends an object of their 
mirth ; then ſhun them as men unworthy 
of you, and whoſe converſe can only be 
hurtful to you. It is abſolute temerity to 
expect to remain innocent in their ſociety, 
and to preſerve your heart and your morals 
from turpitude and ſtains. 


Seek rather to conne& yourſelf with 
perſons of your own ſtanding, to whom 
Religion, and virtue, and immortality, are 
ſtill important and ſacred, whoſe uncor- 
rupted heart is keenly ſenſible to the dif- 
ference between right and wrong, rejoices 
at the ſight of the former, and regards the 
latter with deteſtation and abhorrence. So 
will each afford warning and ſecurity to 
the other, each encourage the other to per- 
ſeverance in the path of virtue. If one 
of you ſtumble, the other is at hand to 
keep him; and every one, by the example 
| | 5 and 
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and aſſiſtance of the reſt, approaches far 
more rapidly and ſucceſsfully to the point 
of perfection. 


At the ſame time acquire freedom of 
acceſs to perſons of maturer age, whom 
you reſpect for their wiſdom and probity. 
Your connexion with them, and the defire 
of preſerving their approbation, will make 
you more attentive to yourſelf, more cir. 
cumſpect in your whole behaviour, and 
particularly in the choice of your aſſoci- 
ates ; and nothing will be a more power- 
ful defence to you in the hour of temp- 
tation, in thoſe dangerous moments, when 
your ſenſual appetites rebel, and would 
caſt off the yoke of Religion and Reaſon, 
than the calling up their image, the image 
of Wiſdom and Virtue, to your mind, or 
the running to them, and in their pre- 
ſence lamenting your weakneſs, and in 
learning to feel the dignity as well as the 


K 4 happineſs 
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happineſs of virtuous friendſhip that has 
been tried and confirmed, 


Take, ſeventhly, oh you who earneſtly 
deſire to have a clean heart, and to pur- 
ſue an honeſt courſe, take Religion to your 
aſſiſtance. She is the faithfuleſt guide and 


protectreſs of the innocent; the ſtrongeſt _ 


ſupport of Virtue. All her doctrines, all 
her precepts, all her promiſes, have this 
in view, to direct our propenſities to the 
beſt and worthieſt objects, to free us from 
the ſway of ſenſuality, to aſſiſt our rational 
ſpirit in gaining the command over ſordid 
appetite, over animal inſtinct, and to in- 
ſpire us with the love of order, of purity, 
and holineſs. She calls to us all in per- 
ſuaſive accents ; Forget not, Oh man, that 
thou art not wholly duſt; that thou art 
far ſuperior to the beaſts of the field ; that 
thou art related to ſpirits, and art formed 
in the likeneſs of Gop; that thou art not 
deſigned for a mere ſenſual and animal, but 
for 
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for a rational and virtuous life ; that thou 
art deſigned for immortality, Forget not, 
oh Chriſtian, that thou confefleſt the 
pureſt, the holieſt doctrine; that thou art 
related to Ixsus, and art a joint-heir with 
him ; that thou art called to a higher de- 
gree of purity and holineſs, than the reſt 
of mankind who are not Chriſtians ; and 
that thou rendereſt thyſelf unworthy of 
this name, and loſeſt the eminent happineſs 
annexed to it, unleſs thou crucifieſt the 
fleſh with its affeQions and luſts, and ſtriveſt 
after a clean heart, and an unſpotted life. 
Hearken then to the voice of Religion, 
and follow her animating call, if you wiſh 
to preſerve your innocence, and to conquer 
the temptations to ſinful pleaſure. Make 
yourſelf thoroughly acquainted with her 
doctrines, her precepts, her promiſes, her 
ſenſe and ſpirit, that ſhe may appear to your 
mind, in the hour of temptation, as divine, 
infallible truth, may diſpel with her light 
the charms of fin, and animate you with 


her 
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her power to conflict, and to triumph.— 
To this end, addict yourſelf to devotion, 
to ſilent meditation on Gop and his will, 
to prayer, to ſelfe-xamination, to reading 
the Scriptures and other books that 
awaken the ſentiments of piety; that 
the doctrines of Religion may not bg 
unfamiliar to you, not indifferent, but 
ever cloſer, ever more firmly connected 
with your other ideas and feclings, and 
may even then conduct and govern you, 
by their ſecret influence, when you are 
employed in quite other affairs. 


Strive particularly to keep up vigorous 
ſentiments of the omnipreſence of Gop. 
Walk, as the Scripture ſays, always be- 


fore him. Accuſtom yourſelf conſtantly 


to regard him as the inſpector and re- 
warder of your conduct. Meditate fre- 
quently in this manner: The Gop by whom 


I am and live, in whoſe hand are all my 


fates 
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fates and fortunes, on whom my whole 
felicity depends ; who encompaſſes me at 
| preſent with love and benificence, and who 
hereafter will be my judge ; who knows, 
and ſees, whatever I think, and defire, and 
do; who diſapproves and abominates what- 
ever is contrary to purity and rectitude 
and I can only then promiſe myſelf his 
approbation and pleaſure, when I uſe my 
body, as well as my ſoul, according to his 
will, and conduct myſelt in all reſpects by 
the laws of chaſtity and order. Have I to 
ſtruggle with myſelf, to enter the liſts with 
fin ; this conflict is carried on under the 
eyes of my Sovereign Ruler and Judge 
and he will hereafter pronounce ſentence 
on the faint-hearted as well as the brave, 
on the victor and the vanquiſhed. If you 
ſet thus the Lord alway before you, no- 
thing will cauſe you to ſhake, nothing can 
divert you from the path of duty and 
virtue. | | 


Aro 
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Are you, however, not got ſo far in 
Piety ; is meditation on Gop ſtill ſtrange 
to your ſpirit, or not intimate enough ; 
you cannot always render it ſufficiently 
perſpicuous and forcible : then ſupply this 
defect, in ſome degree at leaſt, by ſenſible 
repreſentations. Deeply imprint on your 
imagination the image of ſome generous 
friend and benefactor, the image of ſome 
particularly reſpectable perſon, whom you 
highly eſteem and love; accuſtom yourſelf 
to aſk your heart, on all occaſions, what 
would this friend, this guide of my youth, 
this upright, this honourable man, ſay of 
it? Would he call my purpoſe, my beha- 
viour, good, or would he diſapprove it? 
Would his unexpected entrance upon me, 
in this temper of mind, in this employ- 
ment, rejoice or confuſe me? And lay it 
down as a law to you, to do nothing that 


you would not do in his preſence, that you 


would not venture to relate to him, which 


you may not expect him to approve, Such 


an 
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an image of integrity and virtue, continu- 
ally floating in your mind, attending on 
you in company and in ſolitude, how often 
will it caution you, how often encourage ! 
how often deter you from an evil aCtion ! 
how often help you to conquer both your- 
ſelf and the world! ; 


Would you, laſtly, preſerve your inno- 
cence, and arm yourſelf againſt the fins of 
interdicted pleaſure; then frequently and 
ſeriouſly reflect on the future, on the ſe- 
quel of your life; contemplate and pro- 
nounce on the preſent in its connexion 
with the future. The omiſſion of this 
rule of wiſdom is certainly one of the 
principal cauſes whence it happens that 
the inconfiderate youth ſo eaſily entangles 
himſelf in the ſnares of pleaſure, and is 
carried captive by it. He looks at the 
preſent alone: he thinks and lives as if 
he had only a few years, only a few 
days, to live ; as if this part of his life was 

entirely 
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entirely detached from the reſt, and ſtood 
in no connexion with it at all; or as if he 
had more than one courſe to go through, 
more than one mark to proſecute, more 
than one meaſure of human power to abuſe; 
as if he might now act thus, and then 
quite otherwiſe again, at pleaſure; might 
be a fool for the preſent, and then a phi- 
loſopher as ſoon as he chuſes. O my 
young friend, let not theſe errors beguile 
thee. It has plunged thouſands before 
thee into ruin. All the parts of thy life 
compoſe but one whole; they are indiſſo- 
lubly woven together, moſt intimately 
relate to each other. In the preſent lie 
the foundations of the future. Accord- 
ing as thou uſeſt that, accordingly will 
theſe be framed. The former is a mo- 
ment, the latter may compriſe a long ſeries 
of years. 


Forget not that the days of youth do 
not laſt for ever, that they are ſoon gone 


7 by; 
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by; that thou art to be a man, a father 
of a family, perhaps an old man; that, in 
all theſe periods of life, thou haſt need of 
force, of chearfulneſs, oſ courage, if thou 
wouldſt diſcharge thy obligations and be 
happy ; and that thou muſt then be de- 
ficient in all theſe things, that in thy 
manly and more advanced age nothing 
but infirmity, languor, diſguſt, diſſatiſ- 
faction, and puſillanimity await thee, if at 
preſent thou ſquandereſt away thy powers 
in the ſervice of voluptuouſneſs. 


Wouldft thou act wiſely, and conſtruct 
thy happineſs on a firm and laſting found- 
ation; then often ſay to thyſelf : The 
preſent is nat the time of enjoyment, 
enjoyment would be now a crime, — but 
the time of preparation for future and le- 
gitimate enjoyment. I am now to gather 
forces for my riper years, for my advanced 
age; force for diſcharging all my duties, 
for the enjoyment of every harmleſs com- 

fort, 
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ſort, for bearing the inevitable burdens of 
life ; force, that may not abandon me in 
the midway of my courſe, but enable me 
to hold out to the end. 1 muſt now learn 
to controul myſelf and my deſires, if I 
would not be for ever a ſlave. I ſee, in 
the ſequel of my life, pure and noble 
pleaſures, of a ſpiritual and even of a 
ſenſual nature, before me; which I will 
not embitter by exceſſes, which I will not 
ſpoil and unfit myſelf for by the abuſe of 
my youthful years.—I ſee {till another life 
before me, after the preſent, which ſtands 
in the cloſeſt connexion with it, and which 
promiſes unalloyed eternal delights to thoſe 
alone who exerciſe themſelves in abſtinence 
here, and fo obtain the victory over them- 
ſelves and the world. And ſhall I deprive 
myſelf of theſe delights for low and ſordid 
gratifications? Shall I think I purchaſe 
this happineſs at too dear a rate, if I now 
do fome violence to myſelf, keep a rein 


upon my ſenſual propenfities, and give up 
a few 
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a few fleeting, deceitful pleaſures ? No, 
no; I will ſtrive, and not be weary of the 
conteſt till I have obtained the victory. 
The ſtruggle itſelf is honourable, and pro- 
cures the combatant the approbation of 
God and of his own conſcience. And how 
glorious will be the triumph, how ſweet 
the fruits of conqueſt !—Happy the youth, 
happy the man, who thus thinks, and fol- 
Jows theſe maxims of Wiſdom ! Innocence 
will be his laſting fame; ſatisfaction and 
happineſs his everlaſting portion! 
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Bring them up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, EPHESIANS, vi. 4. 
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TD? VEN with the beſt inſtructions, and 
the moſt ardent pains to bring 4 
matter to complete effect, and entirely 
and conſcientiouſly to diſcharge our duty, 
we may yet commit miſtakes, various 
miſtakes, that are in manifeſt oppoſi+ 
tion to our good deſigns, and more of 
leſs fruſtrate our moſt ſtrenuous endea- 
yours. The matter itſelf that we propoſe, 
the affairs that we carry on, may be very 
L 3 intricate 
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intricate and difficult; the proſecution of it 
may require a degree of attentior, of ſpirit, 
of activity, beyond what we are maſters 
of; or we may meet with outward oppo- 


fition, outward impediments, which we did 


not foreſee, and to the conquering whereof 
our powers are deficient, We are ourſelves, 
and ever remain, very limited beings. We 
do not always perceive each particular ob- 
ject that relates to the buſineſs, We are 
too prone to dwell on what is neareſt, on 
the preſent, and but too eaſily drive off the 
future out of fight, We frequently con- 
ſume all our tine, and all our powers, on 
ſome ſingle parts of the matter or buſineſs 
that are more eaſy and agreeable to us, or 
are more in uniſon with our propenſions, 
and treat them juſt as if they compoſed 
the whole. Not unfrequently do we allow 
ourſelves to be cheated by appearances, or 
implicitly follow the example of others, or 
are tired and worn-out with ſtemming the 


torrent of diſficulties. No wonder if we 


often 
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often fail in what we are the moſt ſolici- 
tous, in certain reſpects, to avoid miſ- 
takes and failings. | 


Thus it is with the education and nurture 
of children. What matter can be more 
urgent on parents and teachers, what em- 
ployment can be of greater importance, 
than the education and nurture of their 

children and pupils? How great and ex- 
tenſive are the conſequences of every fault 
they may commit in this concernment! 
and how careful ſhould this render the 
conſiderate and honeſt preceptor to avoid 
as much as poſſible every fault, and to dif- 
charge his duty in the moſt conſcientious 
manner! And perhaps there never was 
greater attention and care beſtowed in cer- 
tain reſpects on this important ſubject than 
in our days. Never did it appear, at leaſt 
among certain ranks and claſſes of men, 
that they were leſs ſparing in the pains 
and expences required for developing and 
C | L 4 adorning 
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adorning the minds of children, and for 
forming them to polite and refined man- 
ners. And never perhaps was there ſo 
plentiful and ſo early a harveſt of this kind 
of fruit as in the preſent times. Never 
perhaps were the various ſorts of know- 
ledge and ingenuity, with ſuch complacent 
and engaging manners, in the firſt periods 


of life, ſo common as now. But, whether 


human ſociety has greatly in general gained 
thereby ; whether the next generation of 


men will be wiſer, more virtuous, more 
contented, more happy, more generally 


uſeful, than the preſent is; whether the 
fruits of the greater cares in education will 
be laſting ; theſe are queſtions which only 
the experience of future times can rightly 
anſwer. Hopes for the beft may and ought 


to prevent the zeal of educators from ever 


growing cold. In the mean time, thus 
much is certain, that not ſeldom the beſt 
exertions employed in this deſign, if not 
abſolutely fruitleſs, are yet productive of 

NO 
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no conſiderable effects. It is impoſſible 
therefore but ſome faults muſt be com- 
mitted herein, which often fruſtrate the 
views and exertions, the legitimacy and 
goodneſs whereof are not to be called in 
queſtion. And thus in fact it is: We hold 
the bufineſs of education for important, 
we proſecute it with ſeriouſneſs and zeal, 
we ſpare neither pains nor expence, and 
yet frequently accompliſh but little with it 
all. We ſow good ſeed, and yet often 
gather but little ripe fruit therefrom. 
Wherefore this? Becauſe we allow ours 
ſelves to be ſurpriſed and blinded by faults, 
which are too common for us to be always 
on our guard againſt, Permit me to-day 
to offer you ſome caution eee a few of 
theſe faults, 


The precept of our text 15 univerſal. 
« Bring up your children,” ſays the Apoſtle, 
« in the nurture and admonition of the 
*Lord;” bring them up as Chriſtians, as men 
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tha are capable of a greater perfection, who 


are defigned, not merely for the preſent, 
but alſo for a ſuperior life. The more 
general duties of education contained in 
this precept I circumſtantially delivered 
to you. At preſent I ſhall confine myſelf 
to the giving of ſome friendly admonitions 
and cautions to parents and educators, who 
think the matter of ſo much conſequence 
as to purſue it with real earneſtneſs, which 
may bring to their notice, and guard them 
againſt certain, as pernicious as ordinary, 
faults in the bufineſs of education. 


Take heed, in the firſt place, leſt, while 
you cultivate and form the exterior of your 
children, or your pupils, you neglect to 
cultivate and to form their interior, their 
mind and their heart, or even by the for- 
mer do injury and miſchief to the latter. 


Gentility of carriage, refined and pleaſing 


en a good deportment, are un- 
doubtedly 
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doubtedly of great value; they contribute 
very much to the entertainment of com- 
pany, and to the pleaſure of ſocial life. 
But in education they are very unimpor- 
tant, uneſſential things. Theſe advan- 
tages will and muſt ever be the fruits and 
conſequences of a good education, but 
they never need be treated as important 
and effential parts of it, If you bring 
your children, or your pupils, too early to 
this point; if you make it too ſerious a 
buſineſs to them; if you lay too much 
ſtreſs thereon by praiſe and blame, by re- 
wards and puniſhments ; you will do them 
far more harm than is commonly imagined; 
you thereby hinder their natural and moral 
formation ; you arbitrarily ſet bounds to 
the free courſe of their ſpirit, and the 
leiſurely development of their capacities 
and powers ; you debar them from ſeeing 
wich their own eyes, and from thinking 
and acting by their own feelings, and in a 
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ſhort time render them, of free-born crea- 
tures, the wretched flaves of faſhion, and 
the tools of prejudice z you thereby ener- 
vate and poiſon the bloſſoms of frankneſs 
and ſincerity; and accuſtom them, on the 
other hand, to referve, to diſguiſe, to falſe- 
hood; and by all this furniſh them with 
means of impoſing on you and others, the 
uſe of which will coſt them but little pains, 
and by which they will ſoon learn how to 
conceal from you, and from others, all their 
actual faults and obliquities. Inſpire them 
rather with diſcreet, benevolent, and tender 
diſpoſitions towards all men; teach them 
to eſteem and love all mankind, without 
regard to rank and ſtation ; teach them to 
be complaiſant, ſerviceable, helpful, bene- 
ficent to all: ſo will they aſſuredly not be 
deficient in ſuch qualities as will make 
their ſocial intercourſe pleaſant and de- 
firable. And when one they are entered 
in the great world, as it is called, there is 
vo fear but they will ſoon learn the pre- 
vailing 
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yailing modes of it, and perhaps but too 
ſoon adopt them. Happy, if they never 
give into them without reſerve, never de- 
grade themſelves into blind copiers and 
imitators of others ; but ſo maintain the 
dignity of human nature, as to diverſify 
and augment the pleaſures of ſocial lite. 


. Obſerve farther, you that are parents 
and preceptors, that you do not confound 
inſtruction and education together, or take 
the one for the other. No, inſtruction is 
not education; and if it belong to it, yet 


is it certainly not the moſt eſſential, the 


| moſt important part of it, I can conceive 
of the moſt excellent, the moſt ſucceſsful 
education, without peculiar inſtruction; and 
the careful, moſt ſolid inſtruction, without 
actual education. As they are but too 
frequently divided aſunder, ſo much. more 
frequently are greater attention and pains 
| beſtowed on the former, inſtruction, than 
on the latter, education. The former, in- 


7 | ſtruction, 
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ſtruction, may. cafily. be given by others, 
1 without perſonal exertion and pains ; the 
1 application employed in it ſtrikes the ſenſes; 
the progreſs made in it is viſible ; the fruit 
of it is reaped immediately ; fruit which 
a man not ſelcom aſcribes to his own 
merit, though he has merely purchaſed it 
by his affluence. Proper education, on 
the contrary; the formation of the heart ; 
the habituating the child, or the pupil, to 
veracity, to juſtice, to equity, to kindneſs, 
to diligence ; the habituating him to virtue 
and piety, which can rarely, and never, 
entirely, be left to others, which are con- 
fined to no particular times and places, 
which demand an uninterrupted attention 
and care, an exertion and patience of which 
only parental affection is capable; it ad- 
vances but ſlowly ; it is not the work of a 
few years, but the whole of the firſt period 
of life, and its defirable conſequences 
often do not appear till a long time after. 
But which of the two is now the moſt im- 
portant, 
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portant, inſtruction or education? which 
want may moſt eafily be ſupplied in after- 
years by perſonal induſtry, the want of 
inſtruction, or the want of education ? How 
difficult is it found to diſmiſs the depraved 
and bad habits a man has adopted in his 
childhood! and to practiſe the virtues 
which he has never ſeen others practiſe, or 
has even ſeen them deſpiſe ! And how eaſy 
it is, on the contrary, to acquire the knows 
lege and inſights which a man has hitherto 
had neither opportunity nor direction for 
acquiring! No; this is a demonſtrated 
maxim of Wiſdom : A child that remains 
ignorant in moſt things, but is preſerved 
from depravity, and brought up to in- 
tegrity and beneficence, to the love of 
Gop and man; that child is far better edu- 
cated, and will, by his education, be far 
more uſeful and happy, than another whoſe 
mind has been ever ſo carefully formed, 
but whoſe heart has been ſurrendered to 
impetuous paſſions, and to bad propen- 
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fities. No ſcience can counterbalance the 
want of virtue; and though that may be 
Jearned at any period of life, yet this ig 
chiefly the fruit of early application. 


This leads me to a third ſuggeſtion, ap- 
parently no leſs important, It relates to 
the proportion of inſtruction, and the de- 
gree of knowledge, moſt adapted to your 
children and pupils. All are not capable. 
of the ſame illumination ; all are not de- 


figned for the ſame ſtations and offices in 


the ſtate, and in civil ſociety. We may 
here as eaſily do too much as too little: 
and it is a prejudice no leſs hurtful than 
common, to imagine that we can never 
know and learn too much, and never be too 


eager in acquiring talents and accompliſh- 


ments. This but too often happens in our 
days, and is a fruitful ſource of diſſatiſ- 
faction and want of happineſs. Certainly, 


too much knowledge, too diverſified know- 


ledge, too much merely ſpeculative know- 
| ledge, 
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| ledge, which only lies dormant in the 
mind, all that wherein: you frequently ſo 
much rejoice, and on which you beſtow 
ſo much time and expence, 1s very often 
far more detrimental than profitable to 
your children, if it be unſuitable to their 
ſituation in human and civil ſociety, to 
their future deſtination, and to their 
worldly circumſtances. What now in 
the generality of caſes—and the ſenſible 
man will only reckon on theſe—what in 
the generality of caſes will be the conſe- 
- quences and the uſe of the great cultivation 
they have received, and the knowledge 
and accompliſhments they have ſo painfully 
acquired? Either, in the limits aſſigned 
them by their ſtation and mode of life, 
they abſolutely cannot uſe and employ 
them at all, they will find them an incum- 
brance, and lament the waſte of time and 
trouble; or they allow themſelves to be 
carried away by the predominant pro- 
penſion they have acquired -to them, and 
Vol. IV. M by | 
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by chat means neglect the moſt important 
duties of i domeitic/ and ſocial life. They 
are often informed and expert in every 
thing, except the proper affairs of their 
ſtation and calling, which they neither 
underſtand nor love. It is not unuſual, 
for the want of opportunity and means of 
following their propenſity, and of diſtin- 
guiſhing themſelves by their talents, to 
make them diſſatisfied, ſullen, and wretch- 


ed. T hey reckon themſelves ill-uſed and 


degraded, on being forced to addict them- 
ſeives to mechanical labours, or to other 
employments-which require nothing more 
khan bodily ſtrength and a ſound under- 
ſanding. Accordingly, they diſcharge 
their duties with reluctance, diſcharge them 


by halves, abſtract themſelves from them 


as ſoon and as often as they can: and who 
is able: to deſcribe the multitude and the 
maguitude of the evils. they thus bring 
upon themſelves, and upon fo many others 
as are connected with them in domeſtic 

| and 
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and ſocial life? In all theſe caſes, the ign6- 
rant and lefs-cultivated man, but who un- 
derſtands the affairs of his calling, and 
ſeeks bis pleaſure and his honour in the 
due proſecution thereof, very far ſurpaſſes 
themin e and happineſs. 


dion fourthly, you who have the 
welfare of your children and pupils at 
heart, beware of too much refining their 
taſte, chiefly and particularly in regard to 
eating and drinking, to cloathing, to fur- 
niture, to every thing that relates to con- 
veniency and ornament. Beware of fharp- 
ening their ſenfibility too much towards 
whatever is good and better, whatever is 
bad and worſe, whatever is beautiful and 
leſs beautiful. If you would not have them 
tempted to diſſatisfaction at the generality 
of things that ſurround them, or that they 
meet with in life z if you would not have 
them wretched themſelves, or the cauſe of 
-wretehedneſs jin others : then muſt they 
M 2 very 
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very often, then muſt they uſually be ſatiſ- 
fied with that which is not bad, which is 


moderately good, but which might have 
been far better. They cannot, they ought 
not, always to chuſe; ſlill leſs ſhould they 
always require the beſt and moſt beautiful, 
and complain at the want of it, or hold 


themſelves injured at its being with-held. 


They muſt, in moſt caſes, take and uſe 
both men and things as they are, and put 
up with-them as they find them, without 
repugnance, with all their faults and im- 


perfections. This is the ſureſt, the only 


method of chearfully enjoying the great 


abundance of the beautiful and good 
which is to be found in the world, and 
among mankind, with all their defects, and 


thereby to promote our own and the general 


happineſs. . 


Teach this betimes to your children and 
pupils, ye parents and preceptors. Teach 
it them eſpecially by your own example. 
Be 
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Be not faſtidious, not difficult in the choice 


and the uſe of what belongs to food and 


raiment, and to outward decoration. Let 
not prejudice and faſhion, but ſound un- 
derſtanding, and the true nature of the 
caſe, direct and determine your judgment 
therein. Require not more from the things 
and men, wherein you are concerned, than 
they are and may afford, according to their 
nature, in their ſituation, and in their cir- 
cumſtances. Impute not too highly to 
others their failings and weakneſſes, never 
require from them virtues that are above 


the ordinary pitch of humanity, and always 


reſpect the limits which nature has aſſigned 
both them and you. Be content with the 


good, when the better is denied you; with 


the needful, when you cannot have the con- 
venient or the agreeable. Form not your 
children, your pupils, for a world that no 
where exiſts but in books, or in your own 
over-weening imagination. Form them for 
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the actual wonld, for their, for your world, 
for the men with whom they are to con- 
verſe, for the ſociety wherein they are one 


day to live and act. 


In mort, let children be children; and 
young people, young people: let them 


think, and judge, and act, conformably ta 
their age; impute not to them, as crimes, 


the defects and innocent ſports of that 


period of life; much rather have patience 
with them, and take part in theſe. Re- 
quire not of the child the riper judgment 


of the youth, and of the youth the ſteady 
carriage of the man. Thus will you not do 


violence to their nature, not give a diſtorted 


bias to their capacities and powers, and 
not bring them up to be mere mimics and 
imitators of others, or baſe and ſervile hy- 
pocrites. Fruits that are produced in the 
hot-houſe ſeldom attain to their full ma- 
turity and growth, and ſtill ſeldomer pre- 
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ſerve their natural taſte in its genuine pu- 
rity and poignaney. No; education , does 
not imply to preſeribe arbitrary laws to 
Nature; but to attend cireumſpectly to all 
her precepts, to all her ſuggeſtions, and 
to be led and conducted by them. Edu- 
cation does not imply to check and diſturb 
Nature in her courſe and operations; but 
to facilitate them to her, to invigorate her 
powers, to remove the hindrances ſhe 
meets with, and to bring the young one, 
that has been tempted to forſake her path, 
back to it again, 


Theſe are the ſuggeſtions and cautions 
by which I would call your attention to 
ſome faults which are but too common and 
hurtful in the bufineſs of education. May 
you all, who would have this buſineſs be 
at once a duty and a pleaſure, not only 
confeſs and feel the juſtneſs and the weight 
of theſe ſuggeſtions, but alſo be thence 
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impelled to hearken to the voice of Truth! 
and, enlightened and attended by her, to 
combat and to conquer every prejudice, 
however authoritative and prevalent it 
may be! | 


OF THE 


PRINCIPLES. 
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REFORMATIO N. 
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Prove all things: hold faſt that which is good. 
I TRESSAL. v. 21. 
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OTHING degrades a man more 
than when he acts in oppoſition to 
his own perceptions and principles, and 
thus in fact denies and combats what he 
holds to be true in his mind; and yet 
nothing is more common than this contra» 
diction. Nobody doubts, that a greater 
good is to be preferred to a leſs, a ſolid 
and ever-during advantage to one that can 
laſt but a ſhort time; that on frequent oc- 
caſions we ſhould not avoid a ſmall and 
quickly-paſſing evil, but voluntarily take 
5 it 
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it on ourſelves, for the ſake of eſcaping 
a greater and far more laſting evil. And 
yet we daily fee ſuch numbers of men 
acting as if the reverſe of all this was 
true, by ſacrificing the grace of the Moſt 


High to the favour of mankind, the bliſs 


of heaven to the fleeting pleaſures of ſenſe, 
and by rather expoſing themſelves to dread- 
ful puniſhment in the world to come, than 
lay any reſtraint at preſent on themſelves, 
and combat with ſome ardour the difficul- 
ties they meet at firſt ſetting-out on a con- 
ſcientious and pious courſe. And whence 
proceeds this contradiftory behaviour ? 
We do not frequently and forcibly enough 
repreſent to ourſelves the right principles 
on which we ought to act; we do not ſuf- 
ficiently accuſtom ourſelves io recollect 
them on all occaſions, and apply them to 
what we have to do or ſuffer; or we do 
not proceed carefully and impartially 
enough in ſuch application. We form our 
reſolves upon the firſt impreſſions that out- 

ward 
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ward things make upon us, without giving 
time and ſcope to reaſon for adjuſting their 
value according to the rules of ſober judg- 
ment, Let us at preſent make uſe of 
theſe extenſive remarks in examining the 


principles on which the Reformation is 
founded. 


A work of ſuch vaſt importance to the 
Chriſtian world as the Reformation is, 
ſhould certainly at times engage our re- 
flexions, ſince it may be conſidered in va» 
rious points of view, from every one. of 
which we may receive inſtruction. We 
often boaſt of it, and that deſervedly, as 
an extraordinarily eſtimable inſtance of the 
bounty of Gop; we reverence the memory 
of thoſe perſons whom Providence made 
uſe of as its inſtruments in this work; we 
approve, at leaſt in the main, of their 
undertakings and labours ; we admire their 
courage, their intrepidity, their zeal, their 
| fortitude ; we believe that they acted on 
; right 
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right principles; we maintain theſe prins 

ciples againſt the enemies of the Refor- 

mation, and account ourſelves happy in 

being Proteſtant Chriſtians ; and 1n all this 

we do nothing but what is juſt and rea- 

fonable, But, in all the reſt of our judg- 

ments, ia all the reſt of our conduct, do 

we follow the principles on which the law- 

fulneſs of that Reformation is founded, 

and on which we juſtify it to the world? 

Here the contradiction between the per- 

ceptions and actions of mankind, we ſpoke 

of above, but too plainly appears. It is 

no unuſual thing to blame in our times 

what, in regard to the times when im- 

provement in belief took place, muſt be 

[ allowed to be laudable; we at times deny 
| thoſe liberties, to Proteſtant Chriſtians 
| which, as it was then maintained with 
juſtice, no man ought to be denied; we 
are in general indifferent towards matters 
which then were held, with reaſon, to be 
of the higheſt importance, and for the 
acqui- 
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acquiſition whereof our forefathers neither 
ſhrunk from toil nor danger; we but too 
often omit to uſe advantages, the impor- 
tance whereof alone can juſtify the zeal 
with which they were then acquired; we, 
in fine, rejoice that we ſtand in the path 
that leads to the knowledge of truth, and 
will not, or do not, venture to advance 
farther on that way, and to proſecute and 
carry to greater perfection the noble work 
the Reformers ſo happily begun. Are not 
all theſe ſo many manifeſt contradictions? 
Muſt they not neceſſarily degrade and diſ- 
grace all ſuch as make themſelves guilty 
of them? Let us act more ratienally and 
more confiſtently. To this end, let us 
examine the principles whereupon the 
lawfulneſs of the Reformation reſts, and 
by which the Reformers acted. To elu- 
cidate and demonſtrate theſe principles, 
and to rouze us to a behaviour conformable 
thereto, is the chief deſign of my preſent 
undertaking ; and, as the precept of our 

text, 
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text, © Prove all things: hold faſt that 
which is good, takes one of the foremoſt 
places amongſt theſe principles, you will 
readily perceive the reaſon of my laying 
theſe words before you. 


Let us firſt ſtate ſomewhat more preciſely, 
and explain, the ſubject we mean to handle. 
By principles of the Reformation we un- 
derſtand thoſe. truths or doctrines of Holy 
Scripture on which the lawfulneſs of the 
forementioned correction of belief is 
grounded, without the knowledge and pre- 
ſuppoſition whereof it could never have 
been effected, and with which it muſt either 
ſtand or fall; the doctrines by which the 
Reformers found themſelves incited to their 
arduous and perilous undertakings, accord- 
ing to which they ſet themſelves to work, 
with which they defended themſelves 
againſt their adverſaries, and evinced the 
reaſonableneſs of what they required ; 
doctrines, in fine, which we cannot gainſay, 

and 
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and which we cannot act eontrary to, with. 
out inſulting the name we bear of Pro- 
teſtants and Reformed, and relinquiſhing 
the advantages we poſſeſs as ſuch. - And 
what are now the doctrines which we 
conſider as ſo many prineiples and A 
of the Reformation r gen 


The firſt is this: Truth and error in 
religious matters may by no means be in- 
different to man, whoſe greateſt prerogative 
is reaſon. He muſt ſtrive to know truth, 
and to avoid error, becauſe the former 
promotes his perfection and happineſs, and 
the latter may have a very pernicious in- 
fluence on his conduct and his welfare, 
Truth ſhews us all that ean be hurtful or 
profitable to us, that deferves our eſteem 
or our abhorrence, our love or our hatred, 
as it actually is: error gives all theſe ob- 
jects a foreign and deceitful aſpect. The 
former leads us, by a ſmooth and luminous 
path, te the end for which we were 

Vol. IV. N created; 
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created; the latter removes us, by a thou- 
ſand dark and crooked turnings, ever far- 
ther from it. The former has order, har- 
mony, virtue, and quiet, for its attendants; 
the latter is accompanied by confuſion, 
diſcord, contradiction, vice, and uneaſineſs. 
And ought we then to be indifferently diſ- 
poſed towards truth and error ; and, above 
all things, in religious affairs, that is, in 
matters that far excell all. others in im- 
portance; in matters that relate to the will 
of Gop, our ſupreme legiſlator and judge; 
our behaviour towards him, and our ever- 
laſting portion? What elevates us more 
above the irrational part of the creation, 
than the capacity of knowing our Creator, 
and of having fellowſhip with him? And 
ſhould we leave this capacity unemployed, 
and ſo render ourſelves unworthy of the 
place we fill on the ſcale of things? No; 
truth and error, if we know how to prize 
ourſelves, and would be happy, muſt not 
be indifferent to us; and the greater and 
more 
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more important the objects of our know- 
ledge, the more ought we to care about 
the truth of them. And was it not this 
principle that, at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, excited ſo conſpicuous an eagerneſs 
after better inſtruction in religion, in ſuch 
a number of perſons ſolicitous about their 
ſalvation, and impelled many of - thoſe 
who had more light and diſcernment than 
others, to impart their perceptions to 
others, and to cauſe their light to ſhine 
before them ? Were truth and error in re- 
ligious matters things that might be in- 
different to mankind, which ſtood in no 
particular connexion with their perfection, 
their comfort, and their happineſs ; then 
all the pains at that time employed in 
bringing truth to light, and in reſiſting 
error, were not only for the moſt part 
thrown away, but were even detrimental, 
ſince it could not be done without great 
toil and danger, If, however, it be of 
vaſt concernment to mankind, which no 

N 2 one 
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one can deny, to endeavour at a juſt xnow- 
ledge of Gov, and his will, and the way 
to happineſs, to be ſure of our Faith on 
ſolid reaſons, aud neither to flatter ourſelves 
with idle hopes, nor to be tortured: with 
| ſenſeleſs feir; if we are prevented no lefs 
0 by unbelief than ſuperſtition from attain- 
ing the ends for which Gop has placed us 
il 4 the Earth; and rom being ſo good and 
i To bappy as We may and ought to be: : then 
1} Tauſt we affirm thoſe. pains and endeavours 
to be lawful, laudable, and generous; then 
are we greatly beholden to the perſons who 
applied theraſelves to them, undergoing fo 
*many labours, and encountering ſo many 
difficulties, even though they may not have 
reached all the aims they had in view; then, 
in fine, are thoſe endeavours likewiſe at 
preſent proper and uſeful, and we ſhould 
contradict theſe firſt principles of the Re- 
| formation, if we either blame others 
| becauſe they ſeek to enlarge the boundaries 
O:s pie | , of 
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of religious knowledge, and deter them 
from ſo doing ; or if we ourſelves, from 
indolence and love of ſenſual pleaſure, arc 
contented to remain in ignorance with 
regard to theſe things, or are fatisfied 
with a very erroneous and unſettled ac- 
quaintance with them. Would we ſupport 
the character of rational creatures, the cha- 
racter of Proteſtant Chriſtians ; then mult 
truth, and particularly the truth of fal- 
vation, be dear to us above all things; 
and we mult fpare no pains, ſhun no labour, 
no hazards, which may help us to the 
knowledge of it. Though we are moſt 
ſtrictly enjoined forbearance towards the 
erroneous ; though we are not allowed to 
hate, or to perſecute, or to injure, in any 
way whatever, ſuch as. are in our opinion 
miſtaken ; though we are bound to practiſe 
towards them all the duties of friendſhip 
and affection which are due from us to 
other men and Chriſtians; yet we are not 
permitted to be indifferent towards error. 
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We muſt rather always be endeavouring 
to improve and rectify our knowledge, and 
alſo to be helpful to others in ſuch pur- 
ſuits as we have talents and opportunity 
thereto, | | 


The ſecond principle of the Reformation, 
the ſecond doct rine on which the lawful- 
neſs of it reſts, is this: Every man is 
allowed, and, if he has capacity for it, is 


bound, to examine the doctrines of Religion 


for himſelf, and to judge of whatever is 
true or falſe therein. Religion is deſigned 
for all men. It is no ſcience, merely be- 


longing to the learned, or conſiſting in un- 


profitable and ſubtle queſtions, of no other 
uſe than to employ the heads of the idle, 
and to give them an opportunity of exer- 


ciſing their ingenuity, and nouriſhing their 


pride. No! it is a matter that infinitely 
concerns us all; in regard whereof no one 
can remain in ignorance or doubt, without 
damage. And ſhall I, in a matter which 

ns 18 
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is ſo cloſely connected with my happineſs, 
on the knowledge whereof all my comfort 
in this world, and all my hopes in the next, 
depend; ſhall I implicitly ſubmit to the 
opinion and the ſentence of another ? 
Shall I not venture to examine whether the 
doctrines I am to believe are founded in 
truth? whether the duties impoſed on me 
are actually enjoined by Gop ? whether 
the hopes held out to me are ſuch as I 
may ſafely rely on, and comfort myſelf with? 
Is the reflection, thc conſideration, the cir- 
cumſpection, which are in all things relating 
to this life, and to my outward well-being, 
becoming, laudable, and neceſſary? and 
when the queſtion 1s concerning affairs, 
that, in greatneſs and importance, as far 
tranſcend theſe, as eternity tranſcends time, 
ſhall this reflection, this conſideration, this 
circumſpection, be needleſs, or even au- 
dacious and criminal? What folly ſhould 
I be guilty of, what a riſk ſhould I run by 
ſo careleſs and inconſiderate a procedure in 

N 4 matters 
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matters of ſuch high importance! Here 
we may apply the words of the prophet: 
& Woe to the man that truſteth in man, and 
maketh fleſh his arm !” What ! oh, indo - 
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lent Chriſtian !_ thou that ſhunneſt all exa- 
mination and reflexion, and truſteſt blindly 


to another, and this other is probably a 
hypocrite, who does not himſelf believe 
what he teaches thee, who is | prompted 
ſolely by the fear of diſgrace and puniſh. . 
ment, or by the hope of gain, to deliver 
thee the precepts and doctrines he does! 
How ! thou ſubmitteſt implicitly to ano- 
ther; and this other probably ſubmits as 
implicitly to the authority and decrees of a 
third; and this third, without examination, 
follows a fourth, who is even as careleſs 
and indifferent as thou; and ſo the blind 
are always to be leading the blind, and it 
is from good fortune alone if they do not 
all fall into the ditch. No! Gop has 
given me eyes, that I may ſee for myſelf; 
underſtanding and reaſon, that I may judge 

for 
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for myſelf. Je has given me his word, 
that I may inform myſelf of his will; and 
he has cauſed this word ta be delivered, 
for the mo{t part, by unlearned perſons, 
in an atleſs and fimple ſtyle, that it might 
be level to the capacities even of the un- 
learned, and be adapted to their own uſes, 
The means for acquiring the knowledge 
of the neceflaries and eſſentials of Religion 
are common to us all. A ſound intellect, 
a fincere affection for truth, an humble 

and a teachable heart, a mind _ unfettered | 
by prejudices, and a ſpirit free from irre- 
gular and furious paſſions, 'a ſerious en- 
deavour to follow the truth when known, 
and to reduce it to practice; theſe qua- 
lities, thefe diſpoſitions, enable and fit us 
more for the ſtudy of the. doctrines of 
ſalvation, and how to frame our behaviour 
ſo as to render it agreeable to Gor, and 
conducive to our everlaſting happineſs, 
than all kinds of literature, if unaccum- 
panied by thoſe qualities, or, as but too 
J often 
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often happens, if attended by their con- 
trary failings, and thus rendered unſer- 
viceable or even prejudical to us. Thoſe 
among Chriſtians, who were formerly called 
Laics, have therefore the ſame 'right, and 
are under the ſame obligations, to inveſti- 
gate the doctrines of Religion, to confider 
and to judge of them, as they who are de- 
nominated the clergy and the learned ; nay, 
they not unfrequently meet with fewer 
hindrances, in doing ſo with good effects, 
than the latter. Agreeably to this prin- 
ciple, the Reformers thought and acted, 
fince they not only tried themſelves the 
then prevailing uſages and maxims with a 
ſpirit of liberal enquiry, and encouraged 
all men to do the ſame; but even put the 
Scriptures into the hands of the common 
people, that they might thence learn for 
themſelves what right and wrong, what 
truth and falſchood, is. Agreeably to this 
principle, thought and acted all who em- 


braced the Reformation, from diſcernment 
and 
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and conviction, and promoted this ſalutary 
work by their approbation, by their au- 
thority, by their writings, or by any other 
means. They ſaw the abſurdity of the 
blind credulity which had ſo long filled 
the place of a rational certainty ; they 
grew aſhamed of the ſervile chains with 
which they had tamely ſubmitted to be 
bound ; they caſt them from them with 
juſt indignation ; they began to think for 
themſelves, and accordingly to inſpect 
what they had hitherto admired and rever- 
enced without foundation, to ſtrip it of its 
ſpecious garb, and to conceive of things 
as they actually are; and thus came, by 
little and little, to diſcriminate. between 
error and truth, and to be ſure of their 
belief. And agreeably to this principle 
muſt we alſo think and act, if we are 
deſirous of maintaining the honour of ra- 
tional creatures and Proteſtant Chriſtians, 
W hatever reaſons we may have for repoſing 
confidence in our teachers, and for fayour- 


ing 
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ing their inſtructions with our attention, 
when we ſee, by their words and works, 
that they are actuated by an unfeigned 
love of truth, of virtue, and integrity ; yet 
muſt we ſtill, after the example of the 
Berœans, who are therefore praiſed in the 
ſacred writings, and termed noble-minded, 
compare their diſcourſes with the contents 
of the word of Gop, and prove them 
thereby. The Apoſtle enjoins every Chtiſ- 
tian to prove all things, and to hold faſt 
that which 1s good.” And, in another place, 
he ſays, © I ſpeak as to wiſe men: judge 
&« ye what I ſay.” Believe not every 
&« ſpirit; but try the ſpirits, whether they 
te be of Gop.” Even the dread of. ſtriking 
into by-paths ought not to deter us from 
this private examination ; it ſhould only 
| induce us to be diſcreet and wary, Gop 
never allows him, who bufies himſelf fin- 
cerely and earneſtly about the truth, to 
fall into any deſtructive error : of this we 
may confidently aſſure ourſclyes from his 

wiſdom 
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wifdom and goodneſs; and even if we 
ſhould miſtake, in our honeſt diligence in 
the diſcovery of truth (an imperfection 
vnavoidable in our preſent Nate!) ;'yet we 
may always be aſſured, that Gop will not 
impute to us theſe unintentional errors; 
and that he will, even notwithflanding 
them, have a greater complacency in- us, 
than in | thoſe ſlothful Chriſtians who 
ſhim ſuch inquiries, and who, either 
from the love of eaſe, or attachment to 
ſenſual pleaſures, rely altogether on the 
perceptions of others, though they ſhould 
accidentally bave the IE" ro Tour free 
from all miſtakes, 0 Dag 


The third orineiplt of the. Reforndation 
is this: Sound reaſon and the Holy Scrip. 
tures are the only rules, for diſtinguiſhing 
truth from error in Religion; they are the 
ſole means for becoming ſure of our Faith. 
And, in fact, where elfe ſhall we look for 
certainty, if we are not to find it there? 
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By what ſtandard ſhall we try the maxims 
of Religion, if we are not to examine them 
by theſe ? Shall we let our judgment hang 
on the deciſions of other perſons, or of 
whole ſocieties of men ? But what man, 
what ſociety of men, can arrogate to them- 
ſelves. a right to infallibility ? Should we 
not, at leaſt, have an expreſs and clear 
revelation of it from Gop, that he has 
granted this prerogative to certain perſons, 
or to certain ſocieties? and that it is his 
will, that we ſhould abſolutely, and without 
contradiction, ſubmit ourſelves to it? But 
where is this revelation to be found? where 
is this command of Gop to be met with? 
Does he not himſelf refer us every where 
to his word? Does he not require us to 
meditate day and night therein, to look 
upon it as a clear and ſteady light, and 
comfortably to truſt to its direction? Is not 
he, who does ſo, pronounced to be bleſſed ? 
Or ſhall we try the truth of the dogmas of 
Religion by their antiquity, without farther 

inquiry ? 
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inquiry? hold for true whatever our fore- 
fathers held to be true many centuries ago? 
and peremptorily reject, as falſe and erro- 
neous, whatever they either knew nothing 
of at all, or of which they formed other 
ideas than we may do with greater lights, 
and more ſufficient means? But, by this 
mode of arguing, would not the heatheniſh 
ſuperſtition and idolatry have the firſt and 
beſt right to our approbation and reve- 
rence? And can truth loſe any thing of 
her inherent, her eternal rights, by pre- 
ſcription ? Is it impoſſible for it to have 
been ſuppreſſed by the ignorance, the care · 
leſſneſs, the ſelfiſhneſs, and other corrupt 

paſſions of mankind, and not till after 
many fruitleſs attempts to have conquered 
all theſe obſtacles? On the other hand, 
does a propoſition, the juſtneſs of which 
no man has once doubted of for a length 
of time, but which alſo during that length 
of time no man has impartially and 
freely diſcuſſed ; does that propoſition be- 


come 
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come thereby demonſtrated ? Does error 
therefore 'ceafe to be error, becauſe no one 
for a long time has ventured, or has even 
been able, to tranſpierce the venerable ob- 
ſcurity herein it was involved, and which 
Procured it reſpect, and to conte mplate it 
in its hideous nakedneſs? Is the tyrant 
therefore a lawful ſovereign, becauſe he 
has long domineered, with uncontrouled 
and unlimited fway, over the miſerable 
beings whom he had fubdued by force or 
fraud, and whom he has deprived of all 
ſpirit, by eruelty and oppreſſion, to examine 
into the ground of his decrees, and of their 
obedience Or ſhall we, in fine, judge 
of the truth of the dogmas of Religion by 
the "greater or ſmaller number of thoſe 
who profeſs them, and hold them to be 
true? Has error then never once gained 
the upper hand? Has it not ſtill, at preſent, 
far more followers than truth? Do not 
the confeſſors of Chriſtianity compoſe by 
far the leaſt part of the inhabitants of the 
| earth? 
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earth ? Is it not very often, nay, is it not uſu- 
ally dangerovs to follow the multitude ; the 
multitude, which for the moſt part is made 
up of unreflecting, ſenſual men, who think 
merely on their temporal affairs, or on their 
pleaſures, who but too ſeldom glance at 
the queſtion, © What is truth?“ or hold the 
anſwer to this queſtion as quite unintereſt- 
ing, or as a matter that only concerns the 
learned; who therefore but too readily ſub- 
mit to be guided by others, and think it 
like meddling with matters out of their 
province, if they ſhould interfere in what 
does not immediately relate to what their 
minds are wholly bent on, and wherein 
they ſeek their whole felicity; who care for 
nothing beſide, fo they are left undiſturbed 
in this? Says not our Saviour likewiſe in this 
reſpect: Straight is the gate, and narrow 
ce js the way, and few there be that find 
« it?” No; neither the authority and the 
degrees of men, nor the antiquity of a 
dogma, nor the multitude of its profeſſors, 

Vol. IV. O can 
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can be of- any ſervice to us as a rule in the 
invelligation of truth; and, if we uſe it to 
that purpoſe, we conſtantly run the riſk 
of falling into error, or plunging into con- 
fuſion. Nothing but the proper uſe of 
Reaſon and the Sacred Writings can lead 
us with any ſafety ; they alone are able, and 
ought to decide of what is true and falſe 
in Religion. To this they are appointed 
of Gop ; and to this are they alſo com- 
pletely adapted. On theſe principles the 
whole lawfulneſs of the Reformation reſts, 
On theſe principles the Reformers juſtified 
themſelves entirely from every accuſation 
of being actuated by a ſpirit of turbulence 
and innovation that was alledged againſt 
them. By means of theſe principles they 
overthrew many errors that age alone had 
rendered ſacred, diveſted them of their 
ſurreptitious honours, and drew many an 
important truth to light which had been 
buried in a cloud of darkneſs for hundreds 
of years together, Were they called to 

7 diſpute 
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diſpute of the aſſumed infallibility of the 
Biſhops of Rome, of the declarations of 
this or that celebrated teacher, of the de- 
cifions of antient or modern councils, of 
long-derived cuſtoms, of the power and 
the multitude of thoſe who belonged to 
the prevailing party; to all this they only 
oppoſed Reaſon and Scripture, as the only 
ſtandard of Truth; and Reaſon and Scrip- 
ture again received, in a conſiderable part 
of Europe, that reverence that was their 
due, and which had been ſo long denied 
them. 


And this reverence muſt we too ſhew 
them, if we would juſtly bear the name of 
Proteſtant Chriſtians. We are not to re- 
ceive or to reject any dogma, merely be- 
cauſe it is either old or new, becauſe it is 
believed by a great or a ſmal] number of 
perſons. Weare not to hold mere human 
compoſitions, and thercfore alſo no con- 
feſſiens of Faith compiled by ordinary 


O 2 men 
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men, as infallible declarations of truth; 
and theſe compoſitions, theſe eonfeſllons, 
ean only ſo far bind us, as they conſiſt 
with Reaſon and Holy Seripture, By this 
rule muſt we prove all things, But, for 
doing this, we muſt exerciſe our reaſon z 
we muſt accuſtom ourſelves to meditate on 
the doctrines of Religion, to compare 


them together, and to form clear and con- 


fiſtent notions of them, We muſt. dili- 
gently peruſe the Sacred Writings, and 
ſedulouſly uſe the means that may make the 


knowledge of them eaſy ro our minds. 


We muſt read and conſider them often, 
with attention, with impartiality, with an 
honeſt heart, and in ſincere intentions, not 
only to know the Will of Gop, but like 
wiſe to do it, What will it profit us 
elſe. to know the maxims of Truth, and 
to have them in hand, if we do hot uſe 
them, and know not how to employ them? 


And oh, how wide are we in this reſpect 


of the zeal of our fore · fathers at the time 
I | of 
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of the Reformation! How ardent were 
their longings after the Word of Gop! 
how highly did they prize it | To what 
dangers did they not expoſe themſelves, at 
times, for the ſake of hearing it, of read» 
ing it, and getting it into their poſſeſſion ! 
Now, when this ſanctuary ſtands open to 
all men; now, when it is not only allowed, 
but even encouraged, when it is enjoined 
us as a duty, to make a diligent uſe of 
theſe treaſures of divine information, and 
when all the means are at hand in abun- 
dance to facilitate the employment of them 
to us : now, from the conduct of men, it 
but too often appears- as if they dare not 
read theſe ſacred books, or could not r-ad 
them ; they let whole weeks, whole 
months, elapſe, Gop knows whether many 
may not paſs whole years, without taking 
in hand theſe holy records, and ſtriving to 
inſtruct and edify themſelves from them. 
Is this to demean ourſelves like Chriſtians, 
like Proteſtants ? Is it not much rather to 
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be called contradicting manifeſtly the prin- 
ciples of Chriſtianity and of the Reforma- 
tion? Is it not much rather to be termed, 
leaving unemployed the nobleſt freedom we 
poſſeſs, and which our forefathers bought ſo 
dear? Is it not to be called, deſpifing the 
moſt eſtimable gift of Gop, and after which 
ſo many nations ſigh in vain, and rendering 
ourſelves unworthy of it? Oh let us better 


underſtand the value of this gracious pre- 


ſent of the Providence of God, and more 
worthily uſe it, leſt, as a righteous puniſh- 
ment for our ingratitude, it ſhould be at 


length withdrawn, leſt we ſhould be de- 
prived of the light by which we are now 


_ enlightened, and be forced to walk in dark- 


neſs | Let the Holy Scriptures, which alone 
can make us truly wiſe, be our moſt pre- 
cious book, and the contemplation of it 


our chief concern! This our duty de- 


mands ; and the compliance with this ny 
is our happineſs, 


There 
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There are ſtill other principles on which 
the legitimacy of the Reformation reſts, 
and which may likewiſe ſerve us for a 
model. But the time will not allow us to 
confider them now. We muſt therefore 
poſtpone the elucidation and application of 
them to ſome future day. 
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IN CONTINUATION, 


That we henceforth be no more children, toſſed 
to and fro, and carried about with every 
wind of doctrine, by the ſleight of men, and 
cunning craftineſs, whereby they lie in wait 
to deceive : but ſpeaking the truth in love, 
may grow up into him in all things, which 
is the head, even Chriſt. | 


EPHESIANS, iv. 14, 15. 
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ECOLLECTIONS of great events, 
that have contributed to the welfare 
and improvement of mankind, are attended 
with two important effects. They awaken 
our ſenſibility to the benefits they have oc- 
caſioned, and have a tendency to inſpire us 
with ſuch diſpoſitions, or to confirm us in 
ſuch diſpoſitions, as are adapted to the 
Mare we take in thoſe tranſactions, and 
| the 
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| the advantages we obtain thereby. The 
recollection, for inſtance, of that great 
| work of Providence, the Reformation, re- 
minds us, at the ſame time, of the great 
advantages that accrue from that con- 
juncture to the Chriſtian Church, in regard 
| to our knowledge, our worſhip, and our 
i liberty, which we have now enjoyed for 
: confiderably above two hundred years, and 
| for which our thanks are due to that aſto- 
| niſhing event. This recollection muſt like- 
wiſe ſerve to confirm us in the love of 
truth, of Chriſtian freedom, and of reaſon- 
able worſhip; and excite us to the imita- 
tion of that goodneſs and generofiry which 
we admire in the Reformers, and their 
i Help-mates in that glorious cauſe; and 
1 h animate. us to perſevere in the wiſe and 
4 Chriſtian principles on which they under- 
| took and purſued that work. To promote 
this laſt-mentioned object, is the deſign 
of my preſent diſcourſe; and our text 
conſiſts of the very doctrine that applies 
to 
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to the purpoſe. According to which, we 
are no longer to be children, or weak 
beginners in knowledge, but to be ever 
ſiriving after improvement in it: we are 
not to allow ourſelves to be impoſed on by 
others, and ſeduced into error, or to be 
unſetled in our faith, which we muſt aſcer- 
tain to ourſelves on ſolid reaſons: we are 
to adhere to the truth, but, at the ſame 
time, maintain it in love. Theſe doctrines 
of the Apoſtle we may regard, together 
with ſeveral others, as ſo many principles 
of the Reformation, and in this point of 
view we ſhall conſider them at preſent. It 
is now two years ſince we took occaſion to 
begin the diſcuſſion of this important ſub- 
ject, of the principles of the Reformation; 
and I hope that the preſent continuation of 
it, under the divine bleſſing, may not be 
without its utility. 


However, we muſt firſt briefly recapitu- 
late what we mean to imply by principles 


of 
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of the Reformation, and ſhew how far we 
are advanced in the confideration of them, 
By principles of the Reformation we un- 
derſtand thoſe truths or doctrines of Reaſon 
and the Sacred Writings, on which the 
lawfulneſs of the forementioned amelio- 
ration of belief was grounded, without 
the knowledge and preſumption whereof 
it could never have been brought about, 
and together with which it muſt either 
ſtand or fall; thoſe doctrines, by which 
the Reformers found themſelves excited 
to their difficult and painful enterpriſes, 
by which they ſet themſelves about it, with 
which they defended themſelves againſt 
their opponents, and evinced the reaſon- 
ableneſs of the demands they made; 
thoſe doctrines, in fine, which we cannot 
deny, and which we cannot oppugn, with- 
out contradicting the name we bear. of 
Proteſtants and Reformed, and renouncing 
all claim to the advantages we as ſuch 


poſſeſs. Such doctrines or principles now 
| are 
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are various. In our former treatiſe on this 
matter, we adduced and demonſtrated three 
articles of this kind. The firſt was: Truth 
and error, in matters of Religion, ought 
not to be indifferent things to men, whoſe 
greateſt prerogative is reaſon and the 
knowledge of Gop, and who are bound to 
ſearch after truth, and to ſtrive at avoid- 
ing error. The next was: Every man is 
juſtified lin inveſtigating for himſelf the 
doctrines of Religion, and in judging of 
what is true or falſe therein; and, if he 
has capacity for it, it is his duty ſo to do. 
The third was: Sound reaſon and Holy 
Scripture are the only rules for diſtinguiſh. 
ing truth from error in Religion; they are 
the only means for becoming ſure of our 
Faith; and neither the authority of men, 
nor the antiquity of the dogmas, nor the 
multitude of their profeſſors, can decide 
in theſe concerns. Let us now go farther, 
and bring other five doctrines forward, 
which are equally principles of the Re- 

formation 
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formation with thoſe, and deſerve, as ſuch, 
to be _— ; 
1. The firſt is this: No man, and even 
no ſociety of men, is competent to impoſe 
dogmas on the conſciences of their fellow- 
beings, the truth of which they do not 
perceive : this is undeniably a principle 
of the Reformation. If the reverſe of this 
propofition were true; if certain perſons, 
or certain ſocieties among Chriſtians, had 
actually the right to preſccibe rules of 
faith to others, which in and for them- 
felves, and without regard to the argu- 
ments whercon they reſt, were obligatory 
to them: then would all that Luther, 


Zuinglius, and the other Reformers, have 


attempted and done, for improving and 
enlightening their Fellow. chriſtians, be un- 
neceffary and unlawtul : then would all the 
inquiries they ſet on foot and occaſioned, 
into publicly received doctrines, be con- 
trary to law. For, the church had already 

long 
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long 290 pronounced a. Saite F 
on all the aphoriſms and rites of Religion, 
either by their pretended ſovereign biſhop, 
or by numerous aſſemblies of their teach- 
ers, and iſſued theſe decrees to all Chriſ- 
tians as commands they were peremptorily 
bound to obey. This claim they likewiſe 
ſtrove to maintain during the times of the 
Reformation. They rejected and con- 
demned every doctrine and opinion, that 
was not conformable to their edictual pre · 
ſeripts, as dangerous errors; they excluded 
all, who believed and taught them, from 
1525 communion; they vexed them with 
ſpiritual and perſonal puniſhments; and 
forbade them all hope of happineſs: they 

would allow of no new examinations, but 

exacted a blind and unconditional obe 

dience. Againſt theſe tyrannical requi- 
ſitions, the Reformers ſtood forth. They 

examined into the grounds of this pretend- 

ed unlimited authority over the conſciences 

of men, and found them extremely weak, | 

Vox. IV. 3 and 
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and quite inſufßcient. They argued for 
the freedom, which cannot, without ab- 
ſurdiey, be refuſed to any man, to any 
Chriſtian; the liberty of thinking for him- 
ſelf, of judging for himſelf, of proving 
all things, and holding faſt only what he 
found to be true and good. They taught, 
that Gop alone had power over the minds 
"aid conſciences of men, becauſe Gop alone 
can know the frame and faculties of the 
human ſpirit ; and alone can truly aſcer- 
tain whether any one be fond of truth or 
error, whether he thinks and believes in 
this way or another from infirmity or from 
malice, with innocence or with guilt. This 
juſtified them in rejecting all forms of 
doctrine, that were violently impoſed on 
them and their diſciples, as ſo many 
chains of bondage, and in yielding only 
to ſuch arguments as they ſaw the force 
and juſtice of themſelves. And when they 
likewiſe afterwards themſelves compoſed 
and publiſhed certain doctrinal formularies 

228 | £ 
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or confeſſions of faith, they had it by no 
means in view, at leaſt at firſt, to bind 
thereby the conſciences of men, or to aſcribe 
any kind of infallibility to themſelves. As 
little did they intend thereby to eſta- 
bliſh an uniformity in public difcourſes for 
their own, and much leis for all fucceed- 
ing times. They only defigned to declare 
againſt the groſs errors, and abſurd opi- 
nions, and ſenſeleſs tales, they were or- 
dered to adopt; to invalidate the falſe ac- 
cuſations of their opponents ; to explain 
themſelves more clearly concerning the 
principal abuſes they wiſhed and endea- 
voured to rectify or remove; and to fur- 
nifh them with means and opportunity 
for compoſing and ſettling their faith, who, 
during the late violent diſputes, were ever 
wavering between truth and error, and 
unreſolved which fide they ought to take. 
To this end was the famous confeſſion of 
Augſburg deſigned ; Zuinghus's confeſſion 
of Faith ; and other declarations of a fimi- 
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lar nature. If, in more modern times, 
men have been deſirous to raiſe theſe or 
other confeſſions into abſolute obligatory 
preſcripts; if they have been given out 
1 for, complete and unimprovable compen- 
| diums and inftitutes of Chriſtian doctrine; 
| has every departure from them, or every 
Freſh examination of their contents, been 
declared a juridical matter, or even a 
| hereſy ; has this uſe of Chriſtian liberty 
i! been attended by puniſhments, and the pri- 
vation of civil immunities : then, in theſe 
reſpects, have the Proteſtant principles 
been forſaken; the principles with which 
the lawfulneſs of the Reformation muſt 
ſtand or fall. Let us conſtantly uphold 
theſe principles; for they are founded in the 
nature of man, and ever bring honour to 
Chriſtianity, which always ſeeks the light, 
and invites enquiry. Let us never erect 
ourſelves into judges over the conſciences 
and the faith of our Fellow- chriſtians, or 


lay burdens on them which would fit 
heavy 
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heavy on us. Every one of us, ſays: the 
Apoſtle, ſhall give an account of himſelf 
to Gop, and ſhall bear his own burden. 
Let us not. be the ſervants of men, but of 
Gop, Let none of us, the teacher no 
more than the hearer, ſeek to lord it over 
his brethren; let none of us take upon 
him the maſtery, for only one is our Maſter 
and Lord, even Chriſt. Let us rejoice in 
the light of truth that enlightens us, and 
faithfully uſe it; let us cauſe it to ſhine 
before others, but not obtrude it on any, 
And as we are to apply ourſelves daily, 
according to the doctrine of our text, to 
improve in the knowledge of Gop and 
of Cuxisr, and conſtantly become more 
ſure of our Faith; ſo neither then let us 
thwart others in the ſincere endeavourg 
they exert in this behalf, much leſs im- 
pute it to them as a crime, and at all times 
to teach and maintain the truth, that we 
may ever be es lane, 1-151] 
a II. Ahe 
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II. Another principle of the Reforma- 
non is this: It is not enough that we know 
the truth, but we muſt likewiſe confeſs ir 
by out words and works. In ſpeaking 
here of truth, I underftand by it import- 
tant doctrines, which have a great influ- 
ence on the moral behaviour of mankind, 
and on the tranquillity of their minds, to 
the utter excluſion of all abſtruſe and un- 
profitable ſpeculations, all hypotheſes and 
opinions, which the learned alone can 
underſtand, and judge of, and rightly uſe; 
and which cah make the bulk of mankind 
neither better nor happier, though in other 
tegards important, and to other perſons, 
and may be deſerving of a curious exa- 
mination and careful preſeryation. Such 
dogmas and opinions, or ſuch particular 
modes of explanation and ſtatement of 
certain dogmas and opinions, we even need 
not publicly confeſs and maintain at all 
times and in all places: we fhould thereby 
i 6 occafion more detriment than 
| advantage ; 
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advantage; confuſe the congregation of 
Gop ; grieve our weak brethren ; and 
impede the progreſs of actual belief, and 
practical Chriſtianity, In regard to ſuch 
things, it is ſufficient that we neither ſay 
nor do any thing that militates with our 
knowledges and perceptions, and may give 
offence to honeſt Chriſtians. But, in re- 
gard to thoſe important doctrines which 
every man ſhould know and believe, if he 
would live as a Chriſtian, ſuffer patiently, 
and die in peace, it is our duty, not only 
to underſtand the truth, but freely and on 
all proper occaſions to confeſs it, both in 
word and deed : this the reverence we 
owe to truth demands. If we hold it to 
be what it is; if we feel its entire value, 
and believe it with full affurance; if we 
experience its efficacy, and its comforts ; 
it will not eafily be poſſible for us ſo to 
ſpeak and to ack as if truth was of little 
moment to us, as if it were ſtill doubtful 
to us, as if we could at any time diſpenſe 
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with it. No; we ſhall account it our 
faithfulleſt guide, our beſt friend, and our 
only comforter ; and who can ſtand in ſuch 
relation to 1t, and be aſhamed to avow it 
on all occaſions, and publicly to make it 
his glory? This alſo fincerity requires, 
which is ſuch an eſſential requiſite in the 


character of the upright man. His words 


muſt tally with bis thoughts; his actions 
with his propenſities and views. His out- 
ward deportment muſt be a faithful index 
to his mind; and the more important the 
matters are with which he has to do, ſo 
much the leſs can he fail in this accordance. 
This, laſtly, the love we owe aur neigh. 
bour claims : we are to conſult his edifi- 
cation ; we are to confirm bim, by our 


example, in his belief of the truth, and 


in his love of virtue; we are readily to 
impart to him, not only of our earthly, 
but alſo of our ſpiritual goods; and to be 
equally helpful to him in the acquiring or 
ſecuring of what rejoices and comforts 
lg As 97:69 1 
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us. But how much ſhould we act in op- 
poſition to theſe duties, if, by ſuppreſſing 
or denying the ſalutary truths we poſſeſs, 
we ſhould lead him into error and ſin, or 
render the truth more indifferent and 
doubtful to him than it would otherwiſe 
be ! We are therefore bound to the open 
confeſſion of truths that ſo much concern 
ourſelves and all mankind, and to act con- 
formably with theſe confeſſions. This ob- 
ligation the Reformers plainly perceived; 
and to their zeal in complying with it are 
we indebted for the great advantages of 
improvement in the Faith, and in the 
Church they brought about. They did 
not content themſelves with having more 
juſt perceptions of religious matters, and 
the privileges this gave them above the 
reſt of mankind, for themſelves alone, or 
with enjoying them in the company of a 
few familiar friends. This filent pleaſure 
would have given no provocation to any; 
they would have continued to enjoy all the 

| benefits 
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benefits of peace and of outward fortune; 
but their brethren would have been neither 
the better nor the happier for them. Of 
ſuch ſelfiſh and pufillanimons ſentiments 
were in general the philoſophers of anti- 
quity, that, froin the ſchools where they 
had been combating the prevailing ſuper- 


ſtition, they repaired to the temples of the 
gods, and aſſiſted at their ceremonies with 


apparent devotion, But of ſuch ſelfiſt; 
and puſillanimous ſentiments were not the 
Chriſtian Philoſophers who undertook and 
promoted the work of the Reformation. 


They refolved to communicate to others 


the light that enlightened them : they 
refolved neither mediately or immediately 
to miniſter to error and vice : they re» 
folved to admit no doctrine which they did 
not believe, and to obſer ve no rites and 
teremonies which they faw to be unbe- 
coming, and hurtful : they demanded the 


liberty to ſpeak as they thought, and to 


ack conformably to that which they held 


to 
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to be true; and this liberty they had a 
right to demand. In vain were threats and 
puniſhments employed to deter them from 
confeſſing the truth. They firmly ſlood 
their ground, and ſhunned neither pains 
nor dangers, for giving teſtimony to the 
truth. Let us imitate their generous ex. 
ample. The obligation is the ſame to us, 
as rational creatures, as Chriſtians, and as 
Proteſtant Chriſtians. The truth that 
makes us wiſe unto Salvation ſhould ever 
be dear to us; and all our words and works 
ſhould declare aloud to all men how 
happy we efteem ourſelves, that we are 
acquainted with it. Never ought we to 
be induced, from the fear of man, ot 
from an unſeafonable complaiſance, to 
contradict our conſciences, and to pto- 
nounce that to be true and good which 
our underſtanding affuredly knows to be 
falfe and huttful, Conſtantly ſhould we 
labour, with no Teſs zeal than prudence, to 
promote whoteſotne knowledge and genes 

rally 
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rally uſeful truths; and never ſpare our- 
ſelves in detecting ſuch errors as are detri- 
mental to real virtue, and the comfort of 
our brethren, how numerous ſoever be 
their followers and friends. 


III. From theſe two principles of the 
Reformation, which are, at the ſame time, 
principles of reaſon and Chriſtianity, there 
naturally reſults a third, which is no leſs 
firm and immoveable. It is this: All per- 
ſecution on account of Religion and Faith 
is irrational and unchriſtian. For if, on 
one hand, no man 15 authoriſed to impoſe 
dogmas on the conſciences of his fellow- 
beings, the truth whereof they do not per- 
ceive; and if, on the other hand, it is our 
duty to ſpeak and to act in conformity with 
our perceptions, and publicly to confeſs. 
the truth we know: then are all com- 
pulſory methods in religious matters, and 
all puniſhments inflicted on the erroneous, 


nothing elſe than utterly unjuſt attacks on 
: the 
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the freedom of conſcience, which every 
man, and every ſociety of men, of right 
poſſeſſes. And how little penetration is 
neceſſary for perceiving the abſurdity of 
all kinds of perſecutions and violences in 
matters of religion! Can I, as a reaſonable 
being, give my affent to a doctrine, and 
receive it, if I do not diſcern the truth of 
it? And can I diſcern the truth of it, if I 
have not ſufficient reaſons for it; if I do 
not perceive its connexion with other 
axioms I have already made out; or if I 
do not feel the importance and force of the 
reaſons propounded to me for the demon- 
ſtration of it? Or does it always depend 
on me, does it often depend merely on 
me, to give my thoughts and ideas that 
degree of perſpicuity, precifion, and juft- 
neſs, I am deſirous of giving them, or 
which they muſt have, if I would conceive 
of a matter otherwiſe than I have hitherto 
done ? How deep do the cauſes frequently 
lie concealed in my nature, that occaſion 


me 
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me to conceive of it as I do, and no athef+ 
wile, in the frame of my body, in my 
earlieſt education, in my outward eircum- 
ances, in the whole combination, and 
the various relations, of all my other con- 
ceptions and ideas! And can threatenings, 
can puniſhments, and compulſory methods, 
alter the nature of things? Can they give 
me more light and certainty, than calm, 
and ſedate, and continued reflection? Muſt 
they not much rather render that, which 
men would recommend to me as true and 
good, ſuſpicious and abhorred? Can my 
ſpirit act unimpededly, can it chuſe from 
reaſon and conviction, if fear and terror, 
indigence and danger, acccompany it at 
every ſtep it takes? - Or do I deſerve to 
be puniſhed and ill-treated, if 1 ſhould 
actually miſs of the truth? Who ever 
thought of puniſhing the poor, the ſick, 
and the blind, becauſe they were poor, or 
ſick, or blind? Who does not prefer truth 
before ertor? Who does not hold his error 


for 
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for truth? Who has ever loved and ſupport- 
ed error as error? If I err, it is a misfortune 
for me, but not a crime; then I deſerve 
compaſſion and mild inſtruction, but not 
puniſhment. Does another walk in light, 
and I in darkneſs; does he proceed along the 
right path, while I purſue a by- one: then 
has he reaſon to rejoice in his advantage 
over me; but not the ſlighteſt cauſe to 
hate and perſecute me on that account: 
he is juſtified in giving me friendly admo- 
nition; he is bound to warn me of my miſ- 
take; but he has no right to compel me 
blindly to follow in his footſteps, and to 
allow myſelf to be guided by him. And how 
manifeſtly do all kinds of perſecution for Re- 
ligion and conſcience-ſake militate againſt 
the eſteem and affection that one man owes to 
another ! with the ſentiment that every one 
ought to have of his own imperfection and 
weakneſs! with the free and liberal manner 
in which Gop, by reaſon and Revelation, 
ſeeks to enlighten the human race, and to 

| bring 
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bring them to the knowledge of the truth ! 
with the abundant kindneſs wherewith 
He, in whoſe hands are all authority 'and 
power, bears with his wandering creatures ! 
with the meek and affectionate ſpirit of 
Chriſtianity and its beneficent and peace- 
able founder ! with the forbearing and in- 
dulgent behaviour of Chriſt and his Apoſtles 
towards the enemies of their doctrine, and 
towards every weak brother! nay, with 
the very aim intended ed "TY horrible 
meaſures! 


it would lead me too far from the main 
ſcope of my preſent diſcourſe, were I to 
ſet all theſe contradictions in their proper 
light. Thus much is certain, that this 
principle of reaſon and Chriſtianity, 
namely, that all perſecution on account of 
Religion and Faith is abſurd and unlawful, 
was a principle of the Reformation alſo. 
Elfe the obſtacles that were thrown in the 


way of the Reformers and their friends, the 
menaces 


& 
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menaces that were ufed to deter them from 
the profecuton of if, the petizIties to 
which they were condemned, the wars that 
were carried on againſt them, the priſons, 
the ſcaffolds, the faggots that were made 
ufe of, were purely allowed means for pre- 
venting the ſpread and progrefs of what 
was denomigated ertor, and for protecting 
what was called the truth, with its privt- 
leges and its reſpect. But have the Pro- 
teſtants at all times declared theſe com- 
pelling methods for keeping them in the 
communion of the predominant church, 
or for bringing them back to it again, to 
be unjuſt and crue}; then have they done 
ſo by means of the principle, That all 
perſecution for religion and conſcience- 
ſake is irrational and unchriſtian. This 
principle therefore muſt we alſo uphold, 
think and act conformably to this prin- 
ciple, if we wonld rightfully bear the name 
of Proteſtant Chriſtians. In this reſpect, it 
is not enough that we do not deprive thoſe 

Vor. IV. Q who, 
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who, according to our opinion, are under 
the influence of error, either of their lives 
or their goods; Proteſtant Chriſtians will 
never ſo far forget themſelves as that comes 
to. But the ſpirit of perſecution does not 
exhibit itſelf by ſuch manifeſt violences 
alone; it ſhews itſelf alſo then, when a 
man wounds him, whom he holds to be 
erroneous, in his honour, or diſturbs him 
in his repoſe ; when he affixes opprobrious 
epithets on him ; when he gives glances of 
hatred or diſlike towards him ; when he 
ſcorns and derides him; when, as oppor- 
tunities occur, he refuſes him the regard, 
the ſupport, the aſſiſtance, the comfort, 
which, as a man, as a Chriſtian, as a 
member of civil ſociety, he has a right to 
expect; when he curſes him, and arbi- 
trarily forbids him all hope of ſalvation. 
Whoever commits theſe faults, much more 
he who reckons them as duties, would 
probably be an open perſecutor of his. 
Fellow-chriſtians, if his outward circum- 
ſtances. 
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ſtances were otherwiſe diſpoſed. Theſe 

faults we muſt therefore avoid, if we would 
be true to our principles. We muſt care- 

fully ſeparate the erring man from the 

error, which, according to our opinion, he 
cheriſhes, and ſhew him all the equity, 
all the affection, all the indulgence, which 
we may defire for ourſelves. The rights 
of conſcience muſt ever be ſacred to us; 
we muſt readily allow others the ſame free- 
dom and deference, the want or loſs of 
which we ourſelves ſhould ſo ſenſibly feel. 
We muſt, laſtly, endeavour to promote 
the knowledge of truth by no other means 
than ſuch as are agreeable to the nature of 
rational creatures, who are able to improve 
their underſtandings, and to procure for 
their hearts a ſolid repoſe. l 


IV. A fourth principle of the Refor- 
mation was this: The Chriſtian Religion 
confiſts not ſo much in outward uſages and 
ceremonies, as in Chriſtian diſpoſitions of 

Q 2 heart, 
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heart, and in ſuch a conduct as is confiſtent 
with theſe diſppfitions.  Cbriftianity is 
calculated to be the Religion of all na- 
tions; it is calgulated to ypite all vations 
together; it accordingly preſcribes its con- 
feſſors but very few rites. It is adapted 
to tender them reaſonable votaries of Gon 
and CuRISTH; aceordingly, theſe rites muſt 
be ſimple and eaſy of apprebenfian, and 
more addreſſed to the intellect than to the 
ſenſes. The thoughts and inclinations. of 
men were, by means of this ſacred doftrine, 
ta be drawn off by degrees from ſenſual 
and earthly things, in which they were 
wholly, abſorbed, and directed to inviſible 
and heavenly objects. To this purpoſe 
was Chriſtianity oxdained; and to. this pur- 
poſe was it perfectly ſuited in its original 
inſtitution and frame. But of this defign 
of Chriſtianity mankind but too ſoon loſt 
ſight. Predominant ſenſualiy aſſerted ins: 
antient claims; and the former Jewiſh and 
Pagan, temper: diſplayed itſalf even among 
| the 
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the followers bf CAHRIsT. The attach- 
ment to pure truth and unſbphiſticated 
virtue, and the taſte for noble ſimplicity, 
was made to yield to the blandifhments of 
a ſenſual, a ceremonial worſhip, and tb 
corporeal rites ; it was forced to give place 
to a taſte for childiſh mummery and glit- 
tering pomp; Ceremonies were heaped 
upon ceremonies; feftival added to feſtival, 
and folemnity to ſolemnity. Thus, by 
imperceptible degrees, Chriſtianity came 
to be diſguiſed fo far as ſcarcely to be 
known. Thus was the attention of its 
profeſſots drawn off from its eſſentials, and 
turned ſolely to the appendages and trap- 
pings of it. Thus, by little and little, it 
loft its ſacred power to enlighten and im- 
prove mankind, and to give a ſolid ſe- 
renity to their hearts. Thus, at the fame 
time, was all poſſible encouragement given 
to the introduction of ſuperſtition and 
unbelief. Theſe corruptions were grown 
to their full height and; vigoar in the time 

Q 3 1 immedi- 
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immediately preceding the Reformation. 
The Chriſtian Religion had, in a manner, 
.taken its flight, 'and left nothing but an 
almoſt undiſtinguiſhable and no venerable 
likeneſs in its place. Will-worſhip, rites, 
ceremonies, pilgrimages, the founding and 
endowment of monaſteries and churches, 
abſtinence from certain meats; a variety of 
mortifications, and penances, were put in- 
ſtead of integrity and virtue, and taken as 
ſubſtitutes for them. This the Reformers 
acknowledged ; this rouzed them to re- 
flection, and to examination; this inſpired 
them with the generous deſign of labour- 
ing at the general improvement of the 
church. It grieved them to ſee the de- 
luded people waſting their time, their 
powers, their property, in things that could 
procure them no real advantage, no per- 
manent comfort. They therefore manfully 
lifted up their voice againſt theſe egregious 
abuſes and the prevailing ſuperſtition. 


E 2 therefore haſtened without delay, by 
diſcourſes 
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diſcourſes and writings, to apply a remedy 
to the diſeaſe. Therefore they ſo ſtrenu- 
-ouſly exclaimed, and with ſo much energy, 
againſt the neceſfity and merit of the good 
works of thoſe times, that is, againſt 
monkery and monaſtic vows, againſt the 
voluntary penances, againſt the coſtly 
offerings which were made to the ſaints, 
their images, and their ſhrines, and againſt 
other ſuch things, which were formerly 
honoured in an eminent manner with the 
name of good works, and were accounted 
as acts of real piety. Therefore, in ſhort, 


they ſet themſelves ſeriouſly to work, to 
diminiſh the multitude of ceremonial 


rites; entirely to abrogate ſuch as were 
the moſt unbecoming and prejudicial ; 
to fix on a better footing the proper value 
and the real deſign of ſuch as were moſt 
uſeful or harmleſs; and by degrees to re- 
ſtore to Chriſtianity its primitive form, 
which was ſo amiable; and, if they did 
not every where completely accompliſh 
| | Q 4 their 
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their laudable deſign, we muſt aſcribe that 


misfortune. principally. to the times and 


circumſtances in which they lived. We, 


who live. in happier times, and more fa- 


vourable circumſtances, are in bounden 
duty obliged to proſecute the edifice on 


the foundations our worthy, progenitors 


laid; to combat every thing that may have 
been preſerved among us, of the old ſu- 
perſticion, with as much zeal, and no leſs 
prudence; and ever more and more to 
promote the purity and ſimplicity of the 
Chriſtian worſhip. It is our bounden duty 
conſtantly to keep the eſſentials of Religion 
and Chriſtianity before our eyes, and to 
give Chriſtian integrity, the exerciſe of the 
Chriſtian virtues, and the faithful diſcharge 


af our moral duties, the moſt decided 


preference beyond all ceremonies and rites 
whatever. If, thereſore, we reſt in exter- 
nals; if we rely on our fellowſhip with the 
Chriſtian Church, on our attendance an 


the public worſhip, on the keeping of 


feſtivals, 
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feſtivals, on receiving the holy commu- 
nion, on faſting and praying, on giving of 
alms, and the like, and hold them as 
competent to our ſalvation, without ſtriv- 
ing at the regulation and improvement ot 
our lives; in that caſe, we ſhall not only 
manifeſtly contradict not only the doctrines 
of Chriſtianity,” but alſo our Proteſtant 
principles; and deny that in fact which 
our forefathers, with fo much pains, and 
at the hazard 8 their er 095 and 
. 1% 3 al 


V. The fifth ner of the Refor- 
mation, with which we conclude, 1s this: 


The diverfity of opinions and uſages, in 
matters that do not compoſe the eſſence 


of Religion, is no ſufficient cauſe for ſe- 


parating from one another, and for relin- 
quiſhing church - fellowſhip. Thus the Re- 


formers and their firſt ſcholars thought, 


till the heat of controverſy, and other 


unhappy circumſtances, gave aſcendency 
to 
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to the contrary: way of thinking. At the 
beginning they had nothing leſs in view 
than a ſeparation from the Romiſh Church, 
ox the erection of a ſeparate ſociety from 
it. They would readily have remained in 
its communion, if it could have been 
brought to abate ſomewhat of its too rigid 
authority, to correct its moſt glaring 
abuſes, which itſelf muſt acknowledge for 
abuſes, to require no blind obedience, and 
to allow more place to Chriſtian freedom. 
On theſe reaſonable conditions, they would 
have borne with patience many other hard- 
ſhips, have had indulgence for many infe - 
rior abuſes and errors, and have endeavoured 
to preſerve, with all other Chriſtians, the 
unity of ſpirit in the bond of peace; and 
we may affirm with truth, that they did 
not ſo much leave the then prevailing 
Church of their own accord, as they 
were forcibly ejected from it. But does it 
not hence appear, that they did not hold 
the difference in opinion and uſages in leſs 
65 eſſential 
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eſſential matters to be a ſufficient cauſe of 
ſeparation, and of breaking off church- 
communion with each other? How much 
the rather then ſhould this obtain in re- 
gard to Proteſtant Churches, which in the 
main, and in the moſt important particu- 
lars of religion and worſhip, ſo nearly 
agree together; which, in the earlieſt 
times of the Reformation, were ſo inti- 
mately connected with each other; which 
ſo long laboured in common at the ame- 
lioration of the faith and the church, and 
ſo often ſuffered together in that glorious 
cauſe? Would this amelioration ever 
have been effected, if, at its commence- 
ment, they had ſo ſeverely judged and cen- 
ſured each other as ſince at times has 
happened? To what ſcholar can it be 
unknown, that Luther and Melanchthon, 
thoſe two deſerving men, were not en- 
tirely of the ſame opinion on every ar- 
ticle that relates to religion and - worſhip ? 
nay, that in thoſe, very particulars which 

{th g © after- 
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afterwards occaſioned the unhappy diviſion 
of the Proteſtant Churches, a difference 
of ſentiment plainly appeared between 
theſe two great and famous men ? Did 
they therefore ſeparate from each other? 
Did they conſtitute diverſe Chriſtian So- 
eieties? Did they ſtand by one another 
with lefs love and conſtancy in the ad- 
-vancement of the common cauſe ? And 
did not the ſame difference in opinion 
touching leſs effential matters ariſe, more 
or leſs, among the other Reformers and 
their fellow-labourers, without deſtroying 
the concord that ſubſiſted between them? 
Nay, can it ever be expected, that a per- 
fect harmony, in the manner of conceiv- 
ing of every thing that relates to Religion, 
ſhould be found among men who think 
for themſelves, and whoſe capacities are 
fo various? How lamentable then is it, 
that we have ſo far departed from the pri- 
mitive temper of the Reformers! and have 
ſeparated on account of ſuch things as, 
=127 48 : in 
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in the opinion of the moſt enlightened 
and worthieft men in the two Noteſtant 
Churches, do not relate to the eſſentials 
of Religion, and neither militate againſt 
the pious conduct, nor with the repoſe and 
comfort, of the Chriſtian, and in regard tu 
which we are actually come much nearer 
together! May it then pleaſe the Great Pa- 
rent of Mankind completely ta remove the 
wall of ſeparation between two ſo cloſely 
related, between two ſiſter-churches, and 
to inſpire all the members of both with 
fraternal ſentiments towards each other! 
None of us, I am perſuaded, would neg- 
lect any opportunity for promoting, as 
much as poflible, this ſalutary work, Let 
us continue to manifeſt, by all our words 
and actions, that we confeſs each other 
for brethren, and as ſuch ſincerely eſteem 
and love them; that we are ſtill as much 
in union with them as if there were no 
difference in our eccleſiaſtical regimen, 


This will do honour to the Chriſtian doc» 
I trine 
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trine which we all profeſs, and to the Pro- 
teſtant principles we 1n common maintain. 
This will be well-pleaſing to Gop and to 
our SAVIOUR. | This will make us ever 
fitter for being admitted into that bleſſed 
heavenly ſociety, where all the ſincere 
worſhipers of Gop, of all nations and 
times, will-unite together, and be bleſſed 
in the enjoyment of everlaſting peace. 


THE 


MOST MEMORABLE 


CIRCUMSTANCES 


OF THE 
REFORMAT IO N; 


AND THE 


DUTIES INCUMBENT UPON US THEREFROM. 


O come hither, and behold the Works of God ; 
how wonderful he is in his doing toward the 
children of men 

PSALM IXvi. 4. 
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CIRCUMSTANCES 
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REFOR MAT O N; 
AND THE 


DUTIES INCUMBENT UPON US THEREFROM. 


HE words of the Pſalmiſt we have 
juſt now read, animate us to a duty 
which is no leſs profitable than becoming. 
What is more becoming us, as rational 
creatures, than that we ſhould as ſedulouſly 


attend to the operations of Providence in 
Vol. IV. R | the 
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the courſe of nature, as well as in the methods 
of grace? that we ſhould endeavour, as 
far as the, meaſure of our underſtanding 
will allow, to penetrate into the views and 
relations of it, and to admire with the 
profoundeſt reverence the juſtice, the 
wiſdom, and goodneſs, that thence pro- 
ceed in copious emanations? But what 
likewiſe can be more profitable to us than 
this noble employment i, Ho much it is 
adapted to elevate our ideas of the per- 
fection of Gop, and his government, to 
ſtrengthen our confidence in the Almighty, 
to calm and compoſe us in all, even the 
moſt trying events, and to exeite us to the 
moſt ſacred gratitude for the loving - kind- 
neſſes of the Lord ! To-day I mean to 
call your attention in particular to a public 
reaſon for this duty, by directing your 
minds to a tranſaction which muſt be 
= claſſed among the moſt remarkable that 
ever occurred in the Chriſtian Church. It 


is the happy improvement in matters of 
Faith 
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Faith that was brought about by the ſer- 
vices of Luther and his fellow-labourers 
-throughout-a conſiderable part of Europe. 
The firſt ſprings that led to this important 
tranſaction ; the way and manner wherein 
it took effect; the great and beneficial 
alterations it gave birth to; all render it 
completely worthy of our notice and at- 
tention. We find, on all hands, evident 
traces of the wiſdom and goodneſs of Gop, 
and the ſtrongeſt motives to extol his name, 
to thank him for his benefits, and to incite 
ourſelves to a proper and becoming appli- 
cation of them. Come hither then, and 
behold the works of Gop; how wonder- 
ful he 1s in his doing towards the children 
of men! To this end let us, 


Firſt, conſider the moſt memorable cir- 
cumſtances in this improvement in matters 
of Faith; and 


Then examine the duties to which it 


binds us. 
R 2 Long 
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Long had the Weſtern Church fighed 
under the rigid and almoſt inſupportable 
ſway of the biſhop of Rome, ſometimes 
giving vent to her complaint of the loſs of 
her nobleſt liberties, and ſometimes mourn- 
ing over it in ſecret. . Frequently already 
had ſhe, made ſome generous efforts to caſt 
off this heavy and degrading yoke, or at 
leaſt to alleviate it by ſome due limitation 
of the Papal. power. Already at various 
times had witneſſes to the truth ſtood forth, 
-who attracted no ſmall attention, and ſhone 
as lights in the midſt of that tenfold night 
of darkneſs, | The ignorance and cor- 
ruption of manners, that prevailed among 
the people of ChRIST, were too general, 
and the diſmal conſequences of them were 
too apparent, to allow the fincere and well- 
_ diſpoſed, that yet were found among them, 
to remain any longer filent : ſcarcely was 
there one, except a majority of the clergy, 
who did not with for the removal of them. 
Whole ſynods were forced to join in theſe 

| deſires, 
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deſires, and to confeſs the neceſſity of a 
general reform. But the moſt ardent 
deſires had been hitherto fruitleſs ; the beſt 
endeavours had been exerted in vain ; one 
while fruſtrated by artifice, at another de- 
feated by force, all hopes of amendment 
were now nearly extinct. This fed the 
pride and the ambition of the Roman 
Pontiffs; it inſpired them with an over- 
weening confidence in their authority and 
theic might; it induced them to defy all 
the rules of moderation and decorum, and 
to ſhew themſelves in their real form; and 
this very thing it was that occaſioned their 
fall, and became the proximate cauſe of 
the happy Reformation. You know how 
Tetzel, the notorious dealer in indul- 
gences, under the orders of Leo the Tenth, 
fold the forgiveneſs of fins for money, and 
under the cloak of religion carried on the 
greateſt impoſtures. You know with what 
daring effrontery this ſenſeleſs traffick was 
purſued ; and, notwithſtanding its abſurdity, 
| R 3 how 
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how it was countenanced and ſupported 
by the biſhop of Rome. This rouzed 
Luther to oppoſe theſe ſhameful abuſes, 
and openly to ſtand forth in the cauſe of 
Religion and truth. This weakened the 
ſuperſtitious reverence in which the Papal 
authority had been hitherto held. This 
gave riſe to ſalutary doubts, and a longing 
for better inſtruction, even among the 
common people. It excited in high and 
low, in both the learned and the unlearned, 
a vehement hunger after the word of life, 
after purer and ſounder food for the im- 
mortal ſoul. It encouraged all men to 
inquiry; and they now began to try that 
which they had till now implicitly be- 
lieved. The diſcovery of one error led 
on to the detection of another: one truth 
paved the way to another. The light 
continually kept ſpreading farther and 
wider, and in a very ſhort time reached 
and covered this favoured iſle, —How ſmall 
the cauſes of this important change, when 
70 abſtract- 
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abſtractedly conſidered ! Who would have 
thought that thöſe pious frauds would 
have been attendetl by ſuch ſtriking effects, 
that they were to prove ſo ad vantageous to 
truth“ Who cobld have ſuppoſed, that 
the very thing, Which was bontrived to 
rivet the fetters of ſuperſtition and bondage} 
ſhould turn out to the àdvancement of 
knowledge, of the freedom and happineſs 
of mankind! Let us here confeſs and 
admire the wWiſdom of Gop. He alone 
knows how to bring light out of darkneſs; 
and to make even wickedneſs contribute 
to promote the 8 ber his "we ad- 


e nie . 4 9170101 
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The ſame thing appears too in the man- 
ner wherein the Reformation was effected. 
It had a great reſemblance with the manner 
in which the Chriſtian doctrine was firſt 
divulged and diſſeminated among mankind. 
I ſhall not pretend to compare theſe two 
events together in every nn Ciry 

| | R 4 cumſtances 
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cumſtances did not require that they ſhould 
be exactly alike. The truth of the Chriſ- 
tian Religion, and the divine authenticity 
of the ſacred books, were now ſufficiently 
confirmed; their authority ſtood in need 
of no new and extraordinary demonſtration. 
Bui as an attentive ſpectator of the revo- 
lutions that happen in the world diſcovers 
traces on all ſides of the divine govern- 
ment and Providence; ſo may we here 
plainly perceive the hand of the Moſt High, 
and his wiſdom making uſe of nearly the 
ſame means in the republication of almoſt 
forgotten truth, as it formerly had em- 
ployed in the revelation of it. Did he 
formerly, according to the expreſſion of 
the Apoſtle Paul, call not many wiſe men 
after the fleſh, not many mighty, not many 
noble? Did he chuſe the weak and deſpi- 


cable in the eyes of men, as his inftru- 


ments in the promulgation and extenſion 
of the Goſpel? The ſame thing happened 
likewiſe here. The biſhops, whoſe au- 

: thority 
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thority was as great as it was unmerited 


and ill-founded, had totally loſt fight 
of the defign and duties of their office, 


They had addicted themſelves to the moſt 


criminal ambition, the moſt extravagant 
voluptuouſneſs, and the moſt flagitious 
vices; and were utterly unconcerned about 
the knowledge, the comfort, and the ever- 


laſting ſalvation of the ſouls committed to 


their charge. The great men of the world 
were kept in the groſſeſt ignorance by their 
blind guides; and the generality of the 
learned were either occupicd merely in ſuch 
ſtudies as had not the leaſt relation to re- 
ligion, or they were too timid and too ſelf. 
intereſted to 1mpart their better percep- 
tions to others, and expoſe themſelves to 
the danger to which ſuch communications 
led. , Accordingly, they were not perſons, 
whoſe ſtations, whoſe offices, whoſe rank, 
or the fame of an extraordinary learning, 
diſtinguiſhed from others, that firſt ſtood 
forth againſt error, and aſſerted the rights 


of 


15 
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of truth. No! They were perſons un- 
celebrated and almoſt unknown, who had 
little to ſay in the world, who at firſt were 
deſpiſed by their opponents, and were 
ſcarcely accounted worthy of regard ; per- 
ſons indeed of no Tod talents, 
and of ſtill greater honeſty and courage; 
but who, for the moſt part, had not the 
qualifications either of a captivating elo- 
quence, or a peculiar politeneſs of carriage, 
or an extenſive knowledge of the world, 
ſo neceſſary for winning affection, or ob- 
taining acceſs to the ears and minds of men, 
Such perſons were they, who, under the 
Divine aſſiſtance, made head againſt the 
kingdom of ſuperſtition and darkneſs, who 
made its bulwarks tremble, and freed a 
great part of the inhabitants of Europe 
from its uſurped dominion, And what 
were the means they made uſe of to this 
end? Had they might and authority in 
their hands? Did they endeavour to ac: 


quire rr and obedience by threat- 
cnings 
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enings or by violence? Did they gain over 
dependents and friends by alluring promiſes, 
or by temporal rewards ?. Nothing leſs than 
all this. They were alſo, in theſe reſpects 
the true followers of the firſt preachers of 
the Evangelical doftrine. Their weapons 
were not carnal, but ſpiritual. They did 
not require to be believed on their bare 
word. They ſubmitted all their opinions 
and dogmas to the ſeyereſt ſcrutiny. They 
made their appeal to the Holy Scriptures, 
and to them alone, for their final ſentence. 
They were at all times ready to give an 
account of their faith; and they did it on 
all occaſions with a chearfulneſs and a con- 
ſtancy that did honour to their moral cha- 
racter, and put their enemies to utter con- 
fuſion. The diſſerence that men ſaw be- 
tween their conduct and that of their op- 
ponents was highly advantageous to them. 
They contended with arguments; theſe 
with big words and calumnies. They 
alked for fair and open diſcuſſions of Re- 

ligion 
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ligion and worſhip ; theſe required a blind 
and unlimited ſubmiſfion to human au- 
thority. They produced demonſtrations; 
theſe menaced with excommunications, 
with proſcriptions, with fire and ſword. - 
Not they, but theſe were principal authors 
of the troubles, the confuſion, the bloody 
wars, which afterwards aroſe from theſe 
diſputes, If the Proteſtants at length had 
recourſe to arms; they did it from com- 
pulſion; they did it for the moſt part as 
free people, with the conſent; and under 
the conduct, of their princes; they did it for 
the maintenance of their civil as well as 
their religious hberties, and had therein 
no view to the extenſion of their doctrine. 
The methods, by which the Reformation 
was effected, were therefore, as far as hu- 
man infirmity and circumſtances allowed, 
conſiſtent with the ſpirit of the Goſpel. 
They were extremely remarkable, and fo 
conftituted, that they plainly teſtified of a 
peculiar Divine aſſiſtance. 
Ve 
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We ſhall perceive this the better, if 
we caſt an eye on the various and bene- 
ficial revolutions that were brought about 
by this great event. The authority of the 
biſhops of Rome was weakened ; and their 
tyrannical ſway, under which a!l Europe 
ſighed, was circumſcribed. The liberties 
of nations, the rights of kings and princes, 
were aſſerted with energy, and vindicated 
from the attacks of the ſuperior clergy. 
Learning threw off the ſhackles that hin- 
dered her progreſs; moſt of the ſciences 
aſſumed quite another, and a much wor- 
thier, form than they formerly had. The 
cloud of ſuperſtition and ignorance, under 
which Chriſtianity was hid, was in ſeveral 
regions happily diſpelled, and made to 
vaniſh by the torch of truth. The ſacred 
books, which hardly any either reſorted 
to or knew, were now laid open to all; and 
every man was enabled to draw both know- 
ledge and comfort from thoſe abundant 
ſources of wiſdom and life. The human 

4 3 traditions, 
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traditions, the errors, the idolatrous rites, 
the abſurd and ridiculous ceremonies that 
had ſlily crept into the Chriſtian Church, 
were greatly diminiſhed, and gave more 
place to the infallible oracles of Divine 
Revelation, the faving doctrines of the 
Goſpel, and to a much purer and more ra- 
tional worſhip. The common people were 
freed from the intolerable burdens im- 
poſed. on them by the tyranny and ra- 
pacity of their guides; they got plain and 
found inſtruction in Religion, and were 
ſhewn the way to happineſs. The monkiſh 
orders, which all men complained of, and 
yielded not the ſmalleſt advantage, were 
aboliſhed ; and their revenues employed 
more conformably to the views of their 
founders, to the ſupport of univerſities and 
ſchools. The exceſſes and vices, that were 
practiſed under the maſk of devotion and 
piety, were detected and diſgraced; the 
' morals of all ranks were improved; and, 
while truth was thus acquiring votaries, 

| virtue 
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virtue was increaff ing the number of her 
friends. What happy revolutions ! Who 
can contemplate them without emotion, 
admiration, and ſenfible joy! Who does 
not feel himſelf conſtrained to confeſs, that 
they are no leſs great and remarkable in 
themſelves, than defireable and beneficial 
in their effects! Here then we may juſtly 
exclaim: :O come hicher, and behold the 
Works of Gop ; how wonderful he is in 
his doing toward the children of men! 


Here, however, we are not to break off. 


The tranſaction we are ſpeaking of lays 
us under {lil] greater and more important 


obligations; it calls us to weightier duties. 


And what are theſe duties? 


The firſt is this: We muſt, as in all 


events, ſo alſo in this, not ſtop ſhort at 
ſecond cauſes, but lift our eyes and thoughts 
to the firſt Great Cauſe of all things. In 


the ſentiment of our own unworthineſs, 
6 we 
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we muſt ſay with the Pſalmiſt, “ Not unto 
us; not unto us, O Lord! but unto thy 
name, be the praiſe,” It was Gop who 
awakened thoſe men, who gave them the 
light, the boldneſs, and the fortitude, that 
were requiſite for undertaking and proſe- 

.cuting this glorious work. It was Gop | 
who bleſſed their labours and their endea- 
yours, who defeated the corrupt deſigns of 
their foes, who powerfully took up the 
cauſe of deſpiſed and oppreſſed Truth, who 
defended her advocates againſt the might 
of error, ſo far ſurpaſſing theirs, and pre- 
ſerved them from the ruin that ſeemed 
clearly inevitable. It is Gop to whom we 
are indebted for the invaluable liberties and 
prerogatives that accrued to us from the 
Reformation, and which we till poſſeſs, 
. preſerved by his grace and mercy from 
all the attacks of artiſice and violence, 

Him therefore we muſt adore, as the au- 
thor and preſerver of our happineſs. To 
him muſt we chiefly look, and admire the 
wiſdom 
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wiſdom and goodneſs of his ways. Him 
muſt we praiſe with grateful hearts, that 
he has alſo in this ſenſe redeemed us 
from the power of darkneſs, and placed 
us in the kingdom of light. Him muſt 
we likewiſe more confidently truſt for the 
future, nothing doubting but that he will 
maintain us in theſe noble privileges, unleſs 
w2 render ourſelves abſolutely unworthy of 
them, to the end of time. 


Another duty it enjoins us is this: That 
we carefully preſerve, and think and act 
agreeably to, the principles on which the 
legitimacy of this improvement in matters 
of belief is built. No man, no body of 
men, is infallible; no man, no body of 
men, is authoriſed to aſſume the ſove- 
reignty over the faith and the conſciences 
of their fellow-beings, or to compel them, 
by violent means, to a compliance with 
particular doctrines, whether true or falſe ; 
every individual, without diſtinction of 


Vol. IV. S rank, 
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rank, of mode of life or ſex, is not only 
juſtified m examining the Religion wherein 
he was born and educated, but is in duty 
bound to prove it by the rules of ſound 
Reaſon' and Divine Revelation; in theſe 
reſearches, to ſet afide all human regards, 
and barely to follow his own convictions : 
the liberty of ſerving God according to his 
own perceptions, and of living conſiſtently 
with his knowledge, can never be refuſed 
to any man without the greateſt injuſtice, 
ſince every man muſt give an account of 
bimſelf to the Ruler and Judge of the 
world; and all tyranny over conſcience is 
no leſs abſurd in itſelf, than ſhocking and 
criminal in the fight of Gop. Theſe, theſe 
are the principles on which the validity 
of the Reformation reſts, and together 
with which it muſt either ſtand or fall. 
Are theſe principles falſe; then was the 
improvement in matters of faith, that was 
made in the times we ſpeak of, a deſperate 
and unjuſt undertaking, that not only 
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merits tio applauſe, but is rightly entitled 
to reproach and contempt. But are they 
true, as none among us, I think, will 
deny; are they grounded in the na- 
ture both of Gop and man: then muſt 
they ſtill be valid; then muſt they ever 
be venerable to us, and the ſtandard of 
our judgments; and the rule of our 
conduct. We ſhould, conſequently, act 
againſt our own principles, were we to 
require from any a blind obedience, or 
an unconditional ſubmiſſion, in religious 
matters; were we to condemn ſuch as 
differ from us in this or the other par- 
ticular, hate them on that account, or 
deal hardly with them in any reſpect. 
Would we maintain our privileges, would 
we not render ourſelves unworthy of them ; 
then muſt we here likewife act towards 
every man as we wifh they would act by 
us; we muſt grant to others the libertics 
we ourſelves pofleſs, and find fo valuable 
and prectous to us. Love and forbearance 

| 8 2 muſt 
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muſt be the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics 
of our church, and the unchangeable rule 
of all our thoughts and aCtions, 


Theſe obſervations conduct us natu- 
rally to a third duty, which is this: What- 
ever reverence is due to thoſe great men, 
to whom, under Gop, we are indebted for 
freedom of conſcience, and an improved 
Doctrine; yet muſt not this reverence be 
ſuperſtitious, or exceſſive; and the difſ- 
coveries they have made in the. realms of 
truth ought not to be detrimental to the 
pains we take in the ſame deſign. Truth 
is an univerſal good, to the poſſeſſion 
whereof every man may attain, and from 
which none are excluded but ſuch as ex- 
clude themſelves. But, it 1s at the ſame 
time a good which contains in it ſo many 
treaſures, that no man can dare to pretend 
he poſſeſſes it wholly. Luther, Zuinglius, 
Melanchthon, Calvin, are names which 
no friend of truth, no well-wiſher to the 

freedom 
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freedom and happineſs of mortals, can 
mention without reſpect, and whoſe me- 
mory will always be blefled ; names that, 
in the ſhort catalogue of benefactors to the 
human race, are placed in the foremoſt 
lines ; but withal are only names of men, 
who were neither infallible nor perfectly 
holy, who were ſubje& to the ſame in- 
firmities and failings as we ; nay, who had 
far more obſtacles, and much fewer helps, 
than we have at preſent, in the ſtudy of 
truth. We ſhould depreciate their merits, 
wound their modeſty, and act contrary to 
their generous views, were we blindly to 
give into their determinations, or, -from a 
criminal lazineſs, peremptorily acquieſce 
in what they have done. The times and 
circumſtances wherein they lived, nay, the 
very nature of things, would not allow 
them ſo quickly to bring to perfection the 
improvement they had taken in hand, He, 
who has paſſed many years in a dungeon of 
total darkneſs, muſt find it difficult, if not 
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impoſſible, to endure at once the bright- 
neſs of the noon-day ſun. They have van» 
quiſhed the general and the greateſt difh- 
culties; they have opened the path; under 
the divine aſſiſtance they have executed 
more than, humanly ſpeaking, we could 
have expected of them. We are now, 
with alacrity and perſeverance, to purſue 
the way they have ſhewn us, and on which 
they have gane before us, and always to 
endeayour more and more to extend the 
boundaries of the empire of truth. We 
muſt follow the light which Providence 
by them has ſet up, and endeavour, by 
means of it, eyer to proſecute and to finiſh 
the work, which they did no more than 
commence. We mult ſtrive to render our 
| deas of Gop and his ſervice conſtantly 
more plain and adequate. We muſt ſee 
with our own eyes, and be ſure of our 
F aith on ſolid reaſons. Collected medi- 
tation, a diligent and impartial examination 


of the Sacred Records, for the free acceſs 
to 
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to which we are indebted to that Revo- 
lution, muſt be our moſt pleaſant employ - 
ment. By this infallible rule we muſt 
prove all things ; from this pure ſource we 
muſt daily draw wiſdom and knowledge. 


But we are not to content ourſelves even 
with this, The Reformation of Faith had 
in view the Reformation of Life: with- 
out this, the former 1s of no value : with- 
out this it will be more prejudicial than 
uſeful to us; it will render our account 
more heavy, and our condemnation greater, 
What will it profit us to know the con- 
tents of the Sacred Volumes, and to be in 
poſſeſſion of a ſafer rule of behaviour, if 
we do not make uſe of it ; if, inſtead of 
following the precepts of the Goſpel, we 
only purſue our perverted deſires, if we 
are no better than thoſe who Mill live in 
the darkneſs of ignorance and ſuperſtition ? 
What will it avail us, to know the way 
that leads to Gop, and to fellowſhip with 

8 4 him, 
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him, if we do not walk that way, and per- 
ſevere in it even to the end? What ad- 
vantage will it bring us, to be freed from 
the dominion of error, if we remain under 
the harder and more dangerous tyranny of 
vice, if we continue the ſervants of fin and 
of death ? Let no man imagine, that the 
mere knowledge of truth, or a dead be- 
lief, that is not fruitful in good works, will 
render him bleſſed. Let no man rely on 
the outward prerogatives he owes to his 
birth or education. All theſe, at the day 
of judgment, will not ſerve him in any 
ſtead. The queſtions then will not ſo 
much turn upon what doctrines we pro- 
feſſed, or what eccleſiaſtical ſociety we 
were of ; as, whether we faithfully and 
readily followed the light that enlightened 
us? whether we adled according to our 
knowledge ? whether we worthily employed 
the advantages GOD had given us in pre- 
ference to ſo many other nations of che 


earth? Theſe will be the queſtions ; the 
anſwers 
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anſwers to which will determine our fu- 
ture lot. Would we, then, be able to 
ſtand out this trial, and not be put to 
confuſion before Gop and man; then we 
muſt caſt off the works of darkneſs, as 
children of the light, and honeſtly purſue 
our courſe, Our conduct muſt harmo- 
niſe with the confeſſions of our lips. Our 
virtue muſt demonſtrate the rectitude of 
our faith, We muſt ſeek after“ holineſs, 
without which no man can ſee the Lord.” 
So ſhall we render our Religion reſpectable 
and amiable even in the eyes of its ene» 
mies. So ſhall we experience, that it is 
the power of Gop, to render happy all 
ſuch as believe therein. So ſhall we, at 
the ſame time, have the well-founded hope, 
that Gop will conſtantly preſerve to us the 
poſſeſſion of the ſpiritual advantages he has 
granted us, and that he will cauſe them to 
deſcend to our lateſt poſterity, May he da 
ſo, in the abundance of his clemency and 
truth! Amen. 

WHEREIN. 
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REFORMATION 


CONSIST. 


I ſpeak as to wiſe men. Judge ye what I ſay. 
1 Corinth. x. 15. 
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THE ADVANTAGES 


OF THE 
REFORMATION 


CONSIST. 


ROM the words of the Apoſtle Paul, 

which I have juſt pronounced, you 
will readily ſuppoſe, that my preſent diſ- 
courſe is not ſo much defigned for be- 
ginners in the knowledge of religious 
doctrines, as for ſuch as are farther ad- 
vanced in that knwledge ; who have learnt 
to think for themſelves on theſe do@rines, 
and are able to proſecute the hints that 


may be given them to farther reflexions. 
And 


- 
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And to this end my preſent diſcourſe is 
actually adapted. It is meant to lead us 
to make enquiries of our own, and to aſſiſt 
in elucidating and rectify ing divers ideas, 
which, as they are conceived and adopted 
by the generality of perſons, are by no 
means plainly and accurately ſtated. 


Already, at vations times, I have dif- 
courſed to you on the ſubject of the Re- 
formation. What I have ſtill to ſay on it, 
I ſhall now deliver, It was an undertaking 
no leſs neceſſary than laudable, and which 
even its moſt zealous opponents do not 
venture abſolutely to diſapprove, — an 
event which has had, and ſtill has, the moſt 
important influence on the way of think- 
ing, on the morals, the knowledges and 
ſciences, the political and ciyil conſtitution, 
the virtue and the welfare, of the ſucceſſive 
whereof have, on the whole, been extra- 
ordinarily wholeſome and good, and have 

diffuſed 
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diffuſed much light, life, liberty, comfort, 
and happineſs, among mankind. Certainly 
cach impartial friend to truth and man 
will and muſt bleſs the memory of the 
Reformers ; confeſs them for noble, liberal 
_ perſons, worthy patriots, and great bene- 
factors to their brethren, let him belong 
to what church he may, and however wide 
he may differ from them in opinions and 
cuſtoms, Hake 


Numerous, however, as the reaſons may 
be for us to rejoice in this event, and to 
bleſs the memory of its authors and pro- 
moters; yet we are not to aſcribe to them 
any merits which they had not, and in 
ſome meaſure could not have ; and by how 
much the more real and actual advantages 
we are indebted to them for, ſo much the 
leſs are we to attribute to them ſuch as 
they have not procured us, and probably 
were not able to procure, And this 1s 
what we now intend ſomewhat more cir- 

cumſtantially 
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cumſtantially to diſcriminate, We will 
endeavour to form 


| Juſt ideas of the advantages of the Re- 
formation, 


| To this end, we will ſhew you, 


_ Firſt, wherein theſe advantages do not 
conſiſt ; or what the Reformers did not per- 
form, and in ſome meaſure could not do. 


| And, then, wherein the advantages of 
their Reformation aCtually do conſiſt, and 
what they actually have performed. | 


When I ſpeak of what the Reformers 
have, or have not performed, I ſpeak not 
of one, but of all the Proteſtant Churches; 
I ſpeak, without diſtinction, of Luther and 
of Zuinglius, of Melanchthon and of 
Calvin, of the Swiſs and of the Saxon, of 
the Engliſh and of the Scottiſh Reformers. 

| | All 
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All of them performed much; all of them 
have precured many and ſignal advantages 
to their brethren ; but none have per- 
formed all, and neither were they able 
to do all. They were men; limited, fal- 
lible men, who could not inſpect all 
things, could not free themſeves at once 
from all prejudices, nor enucleate every 
thing which even they themſelves accounted 
to be good and uſeful. They lived in par- 
ticular times, in particular circumſtances; 
each of them had previouſly had his pe- 
culiar education, his inſtruction, his tutors; 
all this gave a certain ſettled bent to the 
development of their intellect, and placed 
certain boundaries to it. I hey came from 
darkneſs into light, from bondage into 
liberty» No wonder if at times they were 
dazzled by the brightneſs of the light, or 
if they did not always make the beſt uſe 
of the liberty they were unuſed to. We 
ſhould affront, more than honour them, 
by aſcribing to them prerogatives, per- 

Vol. IV. = ceptions, 
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ceptions, and merits, which they did not 
poſſeſs, which they could not pofleſs, and 
which they never aſcribed to themſelves, 
Never did they boaſt of infallibility, or 
of not being liable to impofition. Never 
did they pretend to have entirely completed 
the work of reformation, or to have done 
all that could be done for the improve- 
ment of worſhip and religious inſtruction. 
But their hopes that their deſcendants 
would tread in their footſteps, and ſupply 
their defects, they often declared like noble- 
minded men. 


The benefits therefore for which we are 
indebted to them do not confiſt in their 
having left to us a complete ſummary of 
all that relates to Religion, perfectly pure, 
and free from every falſe and indeterminate 
notion; and ſo diſcharged us from all 
ſcrutinies of our own, and diſqualified us 

for all freſh inveſtigations, by having 
brought us to the extreme verge of human 
| knowledge 
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knowledge concerning heavenly things. 
As little as this is abſolutely to be expected 
of any men, ſo little were they capable of 
doing ſo by the circumſtances in which 
They were placed. Their reſearches into 
the received axioms of the Church, their 
oppoſition to the prevailing errors, hap- 
pened only eventually, not from previouſly 
concerted plans, not from the deſign of 
examining anew, and rectifying the whole 
religious ſyſtem. The monſtrous abuſe 
which then was carried on by the ſale of 
- indulgencies, as they were called, was, as 
you know, the proximate cauſe of the Re- 
formation, the firſt error which the Re- 
formers, and particularly Luther, openly 
attacked ; and this was, as it were, the 
point of view from whence they confidered 
the other doctrines of the Church, and 
proceeded to the confutation of the other 
errors, which ſtood in a cloſer or remoter 
connexion with them. But the path which 
time and conjunctures had opened to them 

1 did 
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did not lead them to the free inveſtigation 
of al]; or of all the important doctrines 
of Religion: and the obſtacles they met 
with on this path did not always allow 
them to conſider, on all their various ſides,” 
and preciſely to ſtate, even thoſe doctrines 
which could not eſcape their attention, and 
which they did examine afreſh. This will be 
rendered apparent, by a few ſhort: remarks. 


- Firſt remark. : Many, in ſome meaſure, 
important dogmas of Religion and Chriſ- 
tianity, came into no particular confider- 
ation at that time; were not looked upon 
as doctrines which might probably be 
more perſpicuouſly, or more juſtly, repre- 
ſented than had hitherto been done, and. 
were therefore not made to undergo any 
freſh diſcuſſion ; becauſe no particular oc- 
caſion offered thereto; or becauſe theſe 
doctrines had, for a long ſeries of time, 
been reputed as quite incomprehenfible 
myſteries, from whence a ſacred gloom had 
, ſpread 
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ſpread itſelf around them, which, men were 
afraid to penetrate : or . becauſe they did 
not appear to have any very great. and im- 


mediare influence on the happineſs and 


moral conduct of mankind; or, in ſhort, 
becauſe there was ſo much to do about 
other matters, and the attention could not 
at once be directed to all things. Among 
theſe were the Doctrine of Gop and his 
Attributes; the Doctrine of the Sox and 
the Spirit of Gop, and their relation to 
the Father; the doctrine of the work that 
Ixsvs had to do on earth, and of the ends 
and effects thereof; the doctrine of good 
and bad angels, and their influence on the 
actions and fortunes of the human race; 
the doctrine of the nature, the deſtination 
and powers of men, &c. All theſe, and 
many other doctrines, fell under no new 
inveſtigation, at leaſt in the firſt, periods of 
the Reformation, and before the firſt ſettle- 
ment of the doctrinal conſtitutions of the 
Proteſtant Churches ; but were adopted as 

1 they 
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they had been ſettled and delivered by the 
fathers of the fourth and the following 
_ centuries, 


Second remark. Various other dogmas, 
from the heat 'of the controverſies that 
aroſe about them, were not then ſtated with 
ſufficient precifion. Fot the ſake of re- 
moving farther from error, they expoſed 
themſelves to the danger of keeping remote 
from the truth, the abuſe whereof had en- 
gendered that error. For more ſurely 
avoiding cne by-way, they ſtruck directly 
into its oppoſite by-way, and ſo miffcd of 
the ſtrait and proper path that lay between 
them. This was the cafe, for example, 
with the doctrine of Faith and good works, 
and their influence on the grace and hap- 
pineſs of mankind. They did not pre- 
ciſely enough define the meaning of theſe 
terms; they ſometimes implied more, ſome- 
times fewer, and ſometimes very different 
things. While one ſort made Faith to fig- 
nify 
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nify a hearty acceptation of the whole 
Chriſtian Doctrine, as the rule of their 
lives; others were for confining it to a cold, 
unfruitful aſſent to the Hiſtory of Jesvs, or 
to an unconditional truſt in his merits. 
While one, by good-works, underſtood 
voluntary penances, ſuperſtitious rites of 
worſhip, and practices of mere ceremony; 
others reckoned among them the works of 
Godlineſs and Virtue. If one exalted 
Faith at the expence of good-works; ano- 
ther recommended good-works to the degra» 
dation of Faith; and thus the controverſy 
was, not unfrequently, more about words 
than things, and went farther aſunder, in 
many reſpects, than they had any cauſe 


to do. 1 


Third remark. Many other dogmas and 
abuſes were, at that time, left unexamined 
and uncontroverted, or only altered and 
limited in ſome few reſpects and parti- 
culars, for fear of giving too much alarm 

a 24 to 
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to numbers that were weak, but well dif. 
poſed, and becauſe they could not hope 
thoroughly to diſcuſs the whole truth, 
To this claſs belong the doctrine of con- 
feſſion and abſolution ; of the deſign and 
efficacy of the Sacraments : to this claſs 
belong numbers of rites and ceremonies, 
which, if not ſuperſtitious, are yet liable 
to too great abuſes in the public worſhip. 
It was to be feared leſt the good cauſe 
-might be injured, and the populace led 
into miſtake, if they were at. once deprived 
'of thoſe things which had been, till now, 
the objects of their veneration, arguments 
to their repoſe, and incentives to their de- 
votion. At the ſame time, they thus en- 
deavoured to make their departure from 
the former doctrines, and the inſtitutions 
of Church-worſhip, the leſs conſpicuous 
or ſtriking. and to deprive their oppo- 
nents of all pretext of charging them 
with the froward determination abſolutely 


to 
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to divide and ſeparate from them in all 
reſpects. | | 


Fourth remark. At times human in- 
firmities and paſſions, the ſpirit of diſcord 
and party, interfered in the diſcuſſions: of 
religious dectrines. Men prematurely pro- 
-nounced deciſively upon them; too ſoon 
eſpouſed a certain party; declared them- 
ſelves too ſuddenly and too loud againſt 
all other ways of thinking. Self. love and 
falſe ſname now mingled” in the diſpute. 
The diſputants conteſted long; they con- 
teſted too otten with vehemence; they 
ſometimes, probably without perceiving 
it themtelves, conteſted more for their own 
authority than for the truth; and at length, 
merely for putting 'an end to the conteſt, 
or from political and private views, the 
farther examination of theſe Doctrines was 
put off, and were pronounced good, and 
conſecrated, as if they had been thoroughly 
examined, and eſtabliſhed by the Re- 
formers 


| 
| 
f 
ö 
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formers. Thus it fared in particular with 
the doctrine of the Holy Communion. It 
was taken for ſettled, before it had been 
ſufficiently inveſtigated by free examina- 
tion; it was maintained in the acceptation 
that had once been affixed to it with too 
much poſitiveneſs and heat, to admit of 
the eaſy alterations it required; and after- 
wards, when the purer rays of truth had 
ſet it in a clearer light, had ſpread them- 
ſelves farther, and had found a pretty 
general concurrence, probably that of Lu- 
ther himſelf, certainly of Melanchthon and 
his ſcholars, yet all acceſs to it among the 
people at large was debarred by the doc- 
trinal ſtatements which had now long been 
made, and were already hallowed, and the 
farther ſpread of juſter notions concerning 
it was prevented by political allegations. 


Fifth and laſt remark. Amidſt all theſe 
hindrances and untoward circumſtances, 


molt of the means, for rectifying and ad- 
| Jjuſting 
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juſting the received doctrinal tenets, were, 
at the time of the Reformation, neither ſo 
common, nor ſo ſerviceable, as they are at 
preſent. How ſhallow and unintelligible 
was the then prevailing ſcholaſtic philo- 
ſophy ! How ill-adapted to awaken and 
promote any liberal reflexions, and to 
ſanction the rights of the human intelle& ! 
And, therefore, how much leſs connexion 
had this philoſophy with the received re- 
ligious notions ! —How impoſing was the 
authority of the fathers, and the pretended 
general councils How inſecure were the 
decifions of authentic writings, and the 
monuments of antiquity !—How imperfect 
the knowledge of expoſition of Scripture ! 
—How rare the calm, ſedate, unbiaſſed 
temper, which is indiſpenſable to the ſuc- 
ceſsful inveſtigation of truth ! 


On taking all theſe remarks together, 
we ſhall find them produce theſe two re- 
ſults ; 

It 
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It will follow, that, conſidering all theſe 

circumſtances of the Reformers, even al- 
lowing them the beſt intentions, and the 
moſt ardent endeavours, we are not to ex- 
pect, and cannot expect, that they abſo- 
lutely removed all that was erroneous and 
reprehenſible ſrom the dogmas and the 
ſolemn rites of Chriſtians; or that they 
delivered to us a totally pure, complete, 
and unimproveable inſtruction, exactly de- 
fined and ſettled in all reſpects, of every 
thing that relates to Religion and Worſhip ; 
and that therefore this cannot be the ad- 
vantage for which we are peculiarly in- 
debted to their generous and laudable en · 
deavours. 


"Ran it will likewiſe follow, that with all 
the eſteem we beſtow on them, and which 
they ſo juſtly deſerve at our hands, we are 
not to hold them for infallible, and un- 
ſuſceptible of impoſition ; that we are by 


no means to ſtop ſhort where they broke 
off; 
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off; that we muſt much rather make ad- 
vances on the way they opened to us, and 
do our utmoſt to bring nearer to its per- 
fection the work which they have begun. 
This moſt aſſuredly would Luther, and 
Zuinglius, and many other of the Re- 
formers, do, if they had their courſe once 
more to purſue in the preſent times! This 


they have actually commiſſſoned their poli- 


terity to do; and we cannot more worthily 


honour their memories, than by treading 


in their ſteps, and promoting their aims. 
This is what no man will deny who forms 
juſt conceptions of the really great advan- 
tages we are indebted to them for, and 
knows how to eſtimate their intrinſic value. 
And what are now theſe advantages ? 
Wherein do they properly conſiſt! ? 


The firſt advantage for which we are 


indebted to the Reformation, is a con- 


fderab!le diminution of the ſuperſtition 
which 
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which formerly prevailed in the whole 
Chriſtian Church, and which even ſtill pre- 
vails in by far too great a part of it, [I 


ſay diminution, and not abolition, not 


eradication, of ſuperſtition. For even we, 
Proteſtants, are not free from all ſuper- 
ſtition ; even among us, powers and effi- 
cacies are ſtill attributed to many things, 
which they have not, and cannot have. 
But what a glorious advantage is even this 
diminution and limitation of ſuperſtition ! 
How ſeverely did the yoke of it preſs upon 
our fathers ! Tranſport yourſelves in ima- 
gination to the times anterior to the Res 
formation ; turn over the hiſtories of hun- 
dreds, nay, of thouſands of years that went 
before; or, if you cannot do this, then 
viſit the Chriſtian realms' or regions, where 
light and liberty do not yet in the leaſt 
prevail, and compare their condition with 


Ours. 


Only, for example, reflect upon the 
x worſhip 
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worſhip of God in ſpirit and intruth, almoſt 
totally ſuppreſſed by the adoration of ſuch 
a number of ſaints. Think on the painful, 
the expenſive viſits to their celebrated 
temples and images; on the reverence in 
which the pretended relics, the bones and 
tatters of martyrs, or of other holy de- 
parted perſons, were held, and on the mi- 
raculous powers attributed to-them; on the 
heavy faſts; on the cruel mortifications 
and penances ; on the gloomy, miſanthro- 
pical life of the monks and nuns, to which 
the ſupreme degree of holineſs was aſcribed; 
on the ſlaviſh dread of evil ſpirits, and the 
arts of ſorcery; on the ridiculous preſer- 
vatives from their influence and their 
power; on the various kinds of conjuration 
and benediction; on the enormous cata- 
logue of feaſt-days and holidays, which 
men were compelled to obſerve, to the 
prejudice of their bufineſs and affairs, and 
to the manifeſt detriment of the civil wel- 
fare; on the foreign and unintelligible 

6 ; language 
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language in which the moſt awful part of 
worſhip was performed: do but think, 1 
ſay, on all this, and conſider that we are 
in a great meaſare free from all theſe and 
Hilp rnore ſuperſtitious opinions, rites, and 
practices, which are an affront to the 
human, the Chriſtian character, and that 
it is merely our own fault if we do not en- 
tirely diſmiſs whatever yet remains of the 
old ſuperſtition among us; and you will 
certainly, not without a real ſenſible joy, 
acknowledge how: much we are indebted 
to the Reformation in all theſe reſpects. 
Another no leſs important advantage of 
the Reformation, is the weakening of hu- 
man regards in religious concerns, and the 
limitation of the ſurreptitious and for- 
merly ſo much abuſed authority, not only 
of the ſuperior, but alſo of the lower 
clergy. How extenſive formerly was the 
authority of biſhops in general, and of the 
Coy of Rows in particular! And how 

much 
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much did they abuſe it, to the gratifying 
of their paſfions, to the proſecution of 
worldly and political projects and defigns, 
to the violation of the moſt ſacred rights 
of humanity and conſcience ; in ſhort, to 
purpoſes for which it could not poſſibly 
have been given them ! How oft was the 
paſtoral ſtaff, which ſhould have tended the 
people, and led them befide the waters 
of comfort,” turned into a rod of iron, to 
rule them like ſlaves! How extravagant, 
how degrading to the men who were called 
Laics, was the idea which then obtained of 
whatever in any way related to the perfons, 
the prerogatives, the inſtitutions, of the 
prieſthood ! How ſeverely was every treſ- 
paſs againſt it puniſhed, though often in- 
voluntary, often inſignificant, and often 
arifing from a generous zeal for liberty 
and truth ! Who, without ſhaddering, can 
barely think of that moſt terrible of all 
human tribunals, the Inquiſition! Does 
any authority, however, which is unlawful, 
Vor. IV. U and 
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and which is abuſed, ſeem grievous to men 
with whom any. ſentiment of freedom re- 
mains; then, muſt that be the moſt in- 
tolerable which takes upon it to controul 
their conſciences, their faith, their ſenti- 
ments, and perceptions. And this au- 
thority, under the yoke whereof the Chrif- 
tians ſo Jong groaned, is limited by the 
Reformation. From this authority has it 
entirely delivered us, and many other Pro- 
teſtant Communions. — We honour the 
teachers of Religion and Chriſtianity ;- we 
ſet a high value on the pains they employ 
in our inſtruction, to improve us, and 
render us. happy ; but we need not blindly 
believe, not blindly follow, even the wor- 
thieſt among them; we need not hold them 
for men without human infirmities and fail- 
ings, not for inimitable patterns of wiſdom 
and ſanCity. And how great alſo is this ad- 
vantage! What more exalts the mind, 
what more enlarges the heart of a man, 
than the conſciouſneſs that he is no ſlave, . 

that 
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that he is a free being, and that the way 


to the- knowledge of truth, and to the 


higheſt human perfection, ſands open to 
2 as well as to his brethren ! WP n 

A third de for which we are in- 
debted to the Reformation, is the free, un- 


moleſted uſe of the Holy Scriptures. Igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition had ſhut up this 
ſource of knowledge and comfort from 
the people at large, and from moſt of 
their teachers; and an obſcure ſophiſtical 
_ philoſophy prevented even the learned 
from drawing correcter perceptions from 


it. Only a very few could flake their 
thirſt after truth and repoſe from the 


ſource itſelf ; the reſt muſt content them- 
ſelves with taking from muddy channels 
an unpleaſant and unwholeſome draught... 
The Bible was the leaſt known of all books, 


the leaſt eſteemed, the leaſt uſed ! Diſ- 
graceful as theſe truths are to thoſe times, 
ſo certain and undeniablè are they. 


U 2 And 
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And here the merit of the Refortners 
ſhines in the moſt reſplendent luſtte. To 
draw. the Holy Scriptufes from obſcurity, 
to tranſlate' them into the vernacular. 
tongues, to put them into the hands of 
the people, to facilitate the uſe of them in 
various ways; was their firſt and principal 
concern; and in this reſpect they performed 
what their times and circumſtances would 
allow. To them, therefore, are we chiefly 
indebted for our underſtanding of theſe 
pure and abundant ſources of the knows 
ledge of Gop and Religion, for the free, 
uſe of them, for the light, and comfort, 
and power in goodneſs, we daily acquire 
from them, and that we can do all this in 
calm ſecurity and confidence. What an 
advantage | How: many others does it com- 
priſe ! To how many others has it pre- 
pared the way! And how dearly then muſt 
we eſteem the memory of the Reformers, 
if we had nothing more to thank them for 
than the free and eaſy uſe of the Bible! 
2 E In 
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In fine, we owe to the Reformation the 
greater liberty of inquiry, the ſettled and 
acknowledged right of private judgment 
in religious matters. We are free; it is our 
duty to fee with our own eyes, to judge 
from our own perceptions, to follow our 
own conviction; and this, incredible as it 
may appear, our anceſtors dared not do! 
Indeed, this liberty, which diſplayed itſelf 
in its full vigour during the firſt periods of 
the Reformation, was afterwards, by the 
too great value that was ſet upon ſymbo- 
lical books and confeffions of Faith, and 
by falſe notions of the unity of the church, 
which does not conſiſt in a ſameneſs of 
opinions, but in ſameneſs of temper 
again circumſcribed. However, this noble 
liberty is ſtill perfectly adequate to the 
principles and the fpirit of the Refor- 
mation; it is far greater and more uni- 
verſal in Proteſtant countries, than in thoſe 
which are not ſo. It is there the ſafe- 
guard of divine and human rights; men 
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may make uſe of it boldly and in open 
day ; it maintains its own authority ; it ever 
operates, and is ever enlarging its ſphere ; 
and all this, but for the Reformation, either 


would not have happened at all, or not 
till after a great and tedious ork of 


time. 


And now rejoice in all theſe advan- 
tages, which you enjoy as Proteſtant Chriſ- 


tians: confeſs their value; it is great and 


various; they relate to matters which are 
of the utmoſt conſequence to men and 
Chriſtians. 


Thank God for theſe advantages. They 
are not fallen to your lot without his inter- 
poſition ; he it is that has brought light - 
out of darkneſs, made error give way to 


Truth, and flayery to freedom. 


But uſe theſe advantages as their value 


and their views require, Purſue the way 


to 
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to greater perfection and happineſs, which 
has been prepared and cleared before you. 
Think now for yourſelves on the doctrines 
of Religion, fince you have liberty and 
ability thereto. Peruſe the Holy Scriptures, 
ſince you have them in your hands; and 
peruſe them with diligence, with attention, 
with an unbiaſſed and inquiſitive mind, as 
theſe alone can make that reading truly 
uſeful. Examine after the truth with con- 
ſtant application; and prove whatever you 
are told by your teachers, ſince you have 
liberty to do ſo, and are encouraged to it 
by your teachers themſelves. Therefore 
ſtrive to make continual advances in know- 
ledge, and to become continually more 
ſure of your Faith. Demonſtrate by your 
actions that you duly prize the light that 
enlightens you, and worthily employ the 
advantages you poſſeſs. 


But, at the ſame time, take heed that 
you do not deſpiſe or condemn any to 
| 4 whom 
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whom theſe advantages are denied. Naz 
they are your brethren, your Fellows 
Chriſtians, Love them and honour them 
2s fuch, To them alſo the way of bliſs is 
open; they too may walk therein, and reach 
the prize. But, doubtleſs, it is not ſo eaſy 
for them to avoid the ſtumbling in it, as it 


is for you; it is darker to them, it is. beſet 
with. many impediments and difficulties, 


even with many dangers, which you know 


nothing of, or may eaſily avoid. Pity, 


rather than condemn them ; hold out to 
them, whenever you have an opportunity, 
an affectionate arm, inſtead of caſting them 
from you; and forget not, that they, who 
conſcientiouſly follow a feeble light, and 
adhere firm to their duty, are far better 
and happier than they who miſs their way, 
in the moſt brilliant light, and who indeed 
know much, but do not practiſe what they 


know. 


Labour at the improvement of your diſ- 
poſitions 
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poſitions and your conduct, no leſs, and 
even more, than the adjuſtment of your 
perceptions; and ſtrive to excell thoſe 
in virtue and piety, in philanthropy and 
beneficence, whom you excell in know- 
ledge. He that beſt fulfilis his duty, as 
far as he knows it; he that moſt faithfully 
follows his conſcience, and readily does 
as much good as he can in his ſation and 
calling; he is the beſt Chriſtian, be he 
therwiſe diſtinguiſhed by what name he 
will, and though he belong to this or any 
other community, He certainly belongs to 
the community of the juſt and good, that 
are at preſent diſperſed among all the na- 
tions of the earth ; and who will be col- 
jected hereafter, under Ixsus, their leader 
and head, and eternally enjoy with him the 
reward of their integrity. O may this re- 
ward be the portion of us all! Amen. 


THE 


THE 


BLESSEDNESS 


BENEFICENCE. 


It is more bleſſed to give than to receive, 
Acts xx. 35. 


(30) 
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HERE are times and circumſtances, 


when we, your miniſters, aſcend this 


chair with heavy hearts, as we can indulge 
but little hope that the word of Truth will 
be announced with deſireable ſucceſs, and 
that we ſhall reap much fruit from our la- 
bour. This happens whenever our office, 
and a zeal for your real welfare, require us 
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| to hold up your ſins and failings before you, 
and of them ſuch particularly as are the 
moſt rife amongſt us, which are the leaſt 
accounted in the world for ſuch, and in 
behalf whereof ſelf- love, pride, cuſtom, 
and faſhion,' uſually produce the moſt ex- 
cuſes, and the moſt plaufible palliations. 
It happens whenever we have to lay before 
you ſuch doctrines and commands as are 
manifeſtly at variance with the prejudices 
of the age in which we live, with the pre- 
vailing manner of thinking and acting; 
(and not a few of ſuch doctrines and com- 
mands are contained in the Religion of 
Jesvs, which derives its origin from 
Heaven, and 1s ordained to conduct us to 
the regions of bliſs); it happens eſpecially 
whenever we labour to inſpire you with 
that humble, that gentle, that compaſ- 
fionate, that heavenly mind, which is the 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of the diſciples: 
of the Son of Gop, and which yet is ſo 
rarely found among thoſe who call them-. 
2 "oy 


ſelves his Diſciples. In theſe and fimilar 
caſes, we are almoſt tempted to deſpon- 
dency, and can cheriſh but little hope of 
reaching the aim of our exertions. And 
whence does this proceed? Our own ſad 
experience but too ſtrikingly informs us, 
how much the corrupted: heart, and the 
unruly paſſions of men, oppoſe theſe doc- 
trines and commands; and how quickly 
the good impreſſions, they ſometimes make 
on us in the Houſe of the Loxp, are effa- 
ced in the tumult of the world. 


But there are other times, when with 
confident and chearful ſpirits we appear 


before you, becauſe we are animated with 


the pleaſing expeCtation, that we ſhall effect 
our good deſigns, if not with all, yer cer- 
tainly with many. In ſuch a frame of 
mind, in ſuch delightful hopes, I meet 
you in this ſacred place tc-day. I am to 
be the advocate, the interceſſor, with you, 


for the poor, the friendleſs, and the wretch- 
ed: 
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ed: I ſhall in their name, nay, more than 
in their name, I ſhall in the name of Jes 
Curtisr, who acknowledges theſe needy for 
his brethren, and who moſt ardently re. 
commends them to you, in the name of 
this mightieſt and meekeſt Lox p, our un- 
alterable Saviovr, I ſhall implore your 
affectionate aſſiſtance and ſupport. I ſhall in 
particular recommend to you the encou- 
ragement of a very neceſſary and generally 
uſeful inſtitution; I mean, the provifion now 
ſet on foot. for the education of the chil- 
dren of poor in this place : certainly a 
generous .and agreeable undertaking ! 
Happy ſhall I be, happy will it be for 
you, if I execute it with that ſucceſs 1 
promiſe myſelf from your Chriſtian ten- 
derneſs! Nay, I know that there are many 
compaſhonate hearts among you, to whom 
diſcipline and order, Religion and virtue, 
and the happineſs of mankind that is 
founded upon them, are no indifferent 
things. I have on ſimilar occaſions ad- 

; dreſſed 
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dreſſed you with ſimilar prayers; and, to 
the honour of your Chriſtian profeſſion, 
you have not been regardleſs of them. 
Why then may I not hope, under the 
bleſſing of the Moſt High, to reach my de- 
ſign to day? To this end, though I pre- 
ſuppoſe theſe beneficent and generous dil- 
poſitions in the generality of us, it will 
not be unſerviceable, if we employ the 
remainder of this diſcourſe in confirming 


them in our hearts, and at the fame time 


in endeavouring to excite them in ſuch as 
are ſtill ſtrangers to them. And how can 
we better do this, than by calling to mind 
the bleſſedneſs of beneficence ? The con- 
fideration of the beautiful ſaying of our 
SAVIOUR ought infallibly to conduce there- 
to: © It is more bleſſed to give than to re- 
ceive.” We will firſt lay down the juſtneſs 
of the aſſertion, and then reply to ſome 
objections that may be brought againſt it. 


6 It is more bleſſed to give than to re- 


Vo. IV. X ceive.“ 
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ceive.” This is an axiom that is become, 
as it were, proverbial among Chriſtians 
ſo little is the truth of it in general called 
in queſtion. Is it not then, may ſome pro- 
bably think, is it not unneceſſary to de- 
monſtrate a propoſition which every one 
holds for proved and undeniable? No; the 
caſe is quite different with ſuch univerſal 
maxims and rules of life. Should thev 
have a due influence on our conduct, and 
all depends on this; then it is not enough 
that we do not doubt of their truth ; we 
muſt frequently and forcibly repreſent to 
ourſelves the reaſons whereon we hold them 
for true; we mult ſeparate the fingular 
ideas they comprehend, or the obſervations 
and experiences whereon they reſt ; we muſt 
bring home the application of them to 
ourſelves; we muſt perceive them in a 
diverſified and brilliant light, if we would 
have them convince, and move, and ani- 
mate, our hearts. And this is the object 


of my following conſiderations. 
It 
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ce Tt is more blefſed to give than to re- 
ceive;“ for the former, in the firſt place, 
implies a happier condition than tlie latter. 
To the former belongs a certain degree of 
power, of affluence, of independency; the 
latter has weakneſs, want, penury, depen- 
dency, for its foundation, I will not ſay, 
that a man may not be happy 1n all ſtations. 
No; “ fear Gop; keep his commandments;” 
maintain a good conſcience; fecure your- 
ſelf the favour and grace of the Moſt 
High ; follow temperance, and keep con- 
tent; think and live like one who has here 
no abiding city, and whoſe country is 
heaven; ſo will you never be wanting in 
true felicity, be you otherwiſe high or low, 
rich or poor, in abundance or in need. 
But certain as this is, ſo certain is it like- 
wiſe, that he 1s ſtill the happier who, with 
all theſe eſſential advantages, has alſo the 
means of doing good to others in a larger 
or ſmaller proportion. In what does the 
ſovereign felicity of Gop conſiſt? Un- 
X 2 doubtedly 
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doubtedly in this, that his power of doing 


good is infinite, and that he continually 
exerts it in the beſt and moſt perfect man- 
ner. Undoubtedly in this, that, from his 
exalted throne, full ſtreams of benefits and 
bleſſings inceflantly flow on every part of 
his immenſe dominion, diffuſing light, and 
life, and power, and joy, and bliſs, on all 
the inhabitants of it. Wherein will the 
happineſs of the juſt conſiſt in the world to 
come? An enlarged capacity of doing 
good, and of imparting it to others in the 
moſt uſeful- way, will undoubtedly com- 
poſe a conſiderable portion of it. Here it 
not unfrequently happens, that men of the 
moſt philanthropic, the moſt benevolent, 


the molt patriotic ſentiments, are deſtitute 


of almoſt all the means for acting in con- 
formity to them; and, if they had leſs ve- 
neration for the providence of Gop, they 
would probably be often tempted to lament 
over the narrow limits that are preſcribed 
them in theſe particulars. Yonder, in that 
| | 9 better 
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better world, all theſe limitations will not 


indeed be removed; they, however, will 


be confiderably enlarged, There will theſe 
generous ſpirits unimpededly purſue their 
beneficent propenſions, and be able to ap- 
ply in a much worthier manner all their 


powers to the benefit of their leſs- perfect 
fellow. creatures. As beings that have heen 


faithful in the adminiſtration of the little 


that was entruſted to them, they will be 
appointed to the management of much. 
They will reign with Carisr, and ſhare 
with him in his glory, his power of doing 
good. The more therefore a man diſ- 
penſes here on earth about him in regard 
to ſome benefit to his brethren, the more 
ſerviceable he may be to them; the leſs 
need he has to ſet bounds to his generoſity ; 
the greater means he has of encreafing the 
carthly or the ſpiritual, the temporal or 
the eternal, welfare, of his neighbour, and 
of diffuſing comfort, ſatisfaction, and joy, 
around him; ſo much the nearer does 
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he bring his condition to the condition of 
the bleſſed in heaven; ſo much more re- 
ſplendent in him is the image of Gop and 
CHRIST; nay, ſo much greater part has 
he even in the felicity of the firſt and moſt 
perfect of all Beings. 


* It is more bleſſed to give than to re- 
ceive; for the former is, ſecondly, blended 
with a variegated pleaſure, with a ſatiſ- 
faction intrinſically divine; whereas the 
latter is commonly connected with un- 
pleaſant and painful ſenſations. How dif- 
ficult it frequently is, even to the bumbleſt 
of them that ſuffer want and diſtreſs, what 
a hardſhip it is to them to make known 
their want and their diſtreſs, to aſk for 
aſſiſtance and ſupport, and thus to expoſe 
themſelves to the riſk of harſh cenſures, 
of cutting reproaches, of bitter ſcoffs, and 
at length to a ſharp refuſal of all compaſſion 
and every comfort! What diſtreſs, what 
miſery, therefore, do they not often pre- 
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fer to ſuch dreadful ſituations as theſe, 
which oppreſs their ſouls, and fill them 
ith grief and diſmay ! Never forget this, 
O you whom Gop has bleſſed with earthly 
goods, and has thereby conſtituted you, as 
it were, the guardians and fathers of the 
poor and needy. Render not the load that 
already oppreiles them ſtill heavier by 
your unfriendly and cruel behaviour. They 
are already enough to be pitied, that they 
are obliged to be dependent on you, who 
Are men as well as they, O let them not 
feel this dependency in a manner mjurious 
to human-nature, and ſhocking to their 
Creator ! Beware, even at the time when 
you are granting the ſuccours they implore, 
of degrading and reviling them; and attach 
not your benefattions to ſuch conditions 
as deprive them of all their value, Are 
they benefaCtions in regard to thoſe to 
whom you ſhew them; yet are they not ſo 
in regard to Gop, who has laid them as a 
duty upon you. Though your poor bro- 
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ther cannot demand them of you as his 
due, yet Gop has a right to demand them 
of you, from whom you have received 


whatever you poſſeſs, and who actually 


does demand them. But you cannot ſatisfy 
him, the Omniſcient, with the fimple 
deed 3, only the way and the manner in 
which you do it can procure you his good 


_ pleaſure. Give therefore freely; give abun- 
dantly; give in pure and good defigns ; 


give in a generous and engaging manner ; 
give as one friend gives to another, as a 
father gives to his children: then, and not 
till then, will you taſte the pleaſure which 


is connected with that bounty, And how 


diverfified, how great, how exalted, 1s this 
pleaſure ! You know it, you who exerciſe 
yourſelves in beneficence with genuine 
Chriſtian ſentiments; you know what your 
hearts enjoy, what pure and heavenly tranſ- 
ports fill them, when you © weep with them 


that weep,” avd are ſo happy as to dry up 


the tears of the mourner; when vou take 
the 
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the forſaken to your care, and can admi- 
niſter help to the deſtitute; when you have 
an opportunity to reſcue the innocent, to 
feed the hungry, to give drink to the 
thirſty, to alleviate the diſtreſſes of the 
poor, the pains of the fick, and the anguiſh 
of the ſorrowful heart; when you can 
compenſate the widow for the loſs of her 
ſpouſe, and the orphan for the privation of 
a parent, as much as in you lies ; when 
you ſhed ſome rays of light, of comfort, 
and hope, and ſatisfaction, in the abodes 
where darkneſs, fears, and wretchedneſs, 
prevailed. You know the feclings of your 
heart, what ſtreams of pure and facred 
tranſports fill it, when you are able to con- 
tribute ſomewhat to the advancement of 
diſcipline and order, of the honour of 
God and of Religion, to the inſtruction, 
to the improvement, to the ſpiritual and 
- everlaſting happineſs, of your brethren; 
and you then form an idea of the blefled 
conſequences this labour of love may have, 


and, 
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and, under the bleſſing of the Molt High, 
will infallibly have, in all the generations 
to come. Oh, then you firſt thoroughly 
feel the exquiſite worth of the earthly 
goods wherewith Gop has bleſſed you; 
then you thank him, wich tears of joy, 
tor the honour and happineſs he has given 
you to know, of filling, as it were, his 
place among mankind, and of chearing 
them, in his ſtead, with what his goodneſs 


has been pleaſed to grant you; then your 
whole heart expands, and can ſcarcely con- 


tain the heavenly delight that flows into it. 
Where, where is there an earthly, ſenſual 


picaſare to be found, that can be brought 


into compariſon with this! 


In fine, “it is more bleſſed to give than 
to receive ;” for it has, when properly per- 
ſormed, the moſt glorious retributions to 


expect both in this and the future world., 


Already the pleaſure that is connected 


with it, and which J have not ſo much de- 
ſcribed 
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ſcribed as pointed out, fince it is impoſſible 
to be deſcribed; already this pleaſure, ; to 
a ſenſible und generous heart, is reward 
enough. But the merciful Gop, to 
whom beneficence is ſo great a delight, has 
decreed it ſtill greater advantages and 
hiefings. Hear how the Pſalmiſt deſcribes, 
it:“ Unto the upright,” ſays be, pecu-, 
larly to the humane, there ariſeth light 
in the darkneſs ; he is gracious, and full of 
compaſſion, and righteous : the Gop of all 
tnercies comforts him in his ſorrows, and. 
delivers him out of his troubles, He 
is merciful, and lendeth. He ſhall never 
be moved. He ſhall be had in everlaſting 
remembrance. He will not be afraid of 
any evil tidings, for his heart ſtandeth fait 
and believeth in the Lord. His heart is 
ſtabliſhed, and will not ſhrink. He hath 
diſperſed abroad, and given to the poor; 
and his righteouſneſs remaineth for ever, 
The bleſſing of his beneficence abides ever 
upon him; his horn ſhall be exalted with 

honour.” 
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honour.” And all this is but little in com- 
pariſon with the glorious rewards that await 
the beneficent in the future world. Call 
up the idea of that folemn day of judg. 
ment and- retribution which ſhall decide 
our eternal lot; and admire the glory and 
happineſs that will then be the portion 
of the Chriſtian who has here employed 
himſelf in acts of benevolence. The judge 
of the world, the Son of Gop, will fay to 
them, before the whole aſſembly of angels 
and of men: Come, ye bleſſed children of 
my Father! inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the beginning of the world. 
For | was hungry, and ye gave me meat; 
I was thirſty, and ye gave me drink; I was 
a ſtranger, and ye took me in; I was naked, 
and ye cloathed me; I was fick, and ye 
viſited me; I was in priſon, and ye came 
to me. Verily I fay unto you: Inaſ- 
much as ye did it onto the eaſt of theſe 
my brethren, ye did it unto me.” Oh, 
tranſporting ſcene! Oh, inexpreſſible re- 
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ward! Let us then do good, and never be 
weary, that we may reap, in due time, this 
honour, and this felicity ! Let us not 
| reckon that for loſt which we do for the 
poor and needy, but account it our great- 
eſt gains; for © to give” is certainly, in 
all reſpects, © more blefled than to receive.” 


Unhappy they, by whom this is neither 


felt nor perceived, who make objections 
againſt the fulfilling of that duty which 
of all others is the moſt agreeable and 
bleſſed ! However, we will hear their ob- 
jections; we will try them; probably we 
may be ſo fortunate as to convince them of 
their weakneſs and inſufficiency, 


It is true, you probably imagine, ** it is 
more bleſſed to give than to receive.” But, 
if we guide ourſelves by this maxim, if 
we follow our propenſity to beneficence, we 


ſhall thereby do an injury to ourſelves and 


cur family; we ſhall diminifh, inſtead of 
increafing, 
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increaſing, our goods. Yes, my brother; 
ſo you would, if the preſervation and in- 
ereaſe of your goods depended merely on 
you; if they ſolely aroſe from your dili- 
gence, from your dexterity, from your 
trugality, then would your objection have 
a ſolid foundation. But if, as both Reaſon 
and Scripture aſſure us, the generality, if 
comparatively all of them, proceed from 
the bleſſing of the Moſt High ; if, with- 
out it, the moſt ſedulous application, the 
greateſt dexterity, the ſtricteſt parſimony, 
are utterly fruitleſs ; and it this bleſſing be 
annexed to beneficence : then this ob- 
jection loſes all its force. And, for the 
confutation of it, have I need to appeal 
to your own obſervation and experi- 
ence? » Do you know any. one, who, 
merely by beneficence duly conſorted with 
prudence, has fallen into indigence or po- 
verty ? May you not, on the contrary, be 
acquainted with ſeveral, who have con- 


fizatly ſought their ſatisfaction in benefi- 
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cence, and who, by the bleſſing of Heaven, 
have not only preſerved, but conſiderably 
augmentec, their property? No; “ he that 
giveth to the poor,” ſays the wile man, 
« ſhall not lack.” There is that ſcattereth, 
and yet increaſeth; and there is that with- 
holdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to 
poverty. — Let us, however, ſuppoſe, that it 
ſhould not ſeem good to the Moſt High to 
reward your beneficence with carthly pro- 
fuſion; ſuppoſe, that you leave behind you 
no great riches for your children; is it then 
neceſſary for their happineſs that they 
ſhould inherit great poſſeſſions from you? 
Are they always truly happy, who enjoy 
great wealth? Does not experience rather 
teach you the contrary? How dangerous 
to children at all times, how ruinous often, 
are the treaſures they inherit from their 
parents! Are there not far more honeſt, 
ingenious, uſeful, virtuous, and proſperous 
men, among thoſe who are indebted to 
their fathers and mothers for little more 

than 
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than a good education, and a good example, 
than among thoſe who have received from 
them much property, or even great afflu- 
ence? Is not this property, is not this 
affluence, qpoſt commonly a ſnare to them? 
Do they not uſually hinder them from em- 
ploying their natural capacities and talents, 
and from becoming as uſeful and deſerving 
members of ſociety as it was in their 
power to be? 


Oh you, whom Gop has bleſſed with 
children, and who ſo tenderly love your 
off-ſpring as to be ever afraid they ſhould 
miſs of anything, leave them the invaluable 
bleſſing that Gop has annexed to benefi- 
cence; leave them the love and the pious 
wiſhes - of the wretched whom you have 
revived, ' of the feeble whom you have 
ſupported, of the innocent whom you have 
delivered, of the poor whom you have re- 
lieved, of the forlorn whom you have 
adopted, of the orphans who, by your 

aſſiſtance, 
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aſſiſtance, have been rendered uſeful mem- 
bers of the ſtate, of the low among the 
people, whom you, by inſtruction, by pru- 
dent counſel, by real ſuccours, have lifted 
from the duſt ; leave them the example of 
the fear of Gop, of induſtry; Jof con- 
tentedneſs, of diſcretion, of moderation: 
ſo may you be far more certain of their 
future proſperity; ſo may you hereafter 
part with them with a far more tranquil 
ſpirit, than if, with the want of theſe ad- 
vantages, you left them the greateſt trea- 
ſures. Theſe treaſures, as the wiſe man 
ſays, may take to themſelves the wings of 
an eagle, and quickly forſake them; nay, 
on the ſlippery path of life they may 
eaſily fall to the ground, and ſink their 
poſſeſſor with them. But that bleſſing of 
the LorD ſhall remain for ever - theſe 
pious wiſhes open to them the treaſures of 
Heaven; thoſe poor and mean, thoſe 
wretched and forlorn, who have ſo much 
to thank you for, who ſtand indebted to 
Vor. IV. . - .- you 
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you for their preſervation, or their wel- 
fare, will afford them a hundred agreeable 
and uſeful ſervices; thoſe examples of 
virtue and piety will preſerve them from 
innumerable by-ways, and make them wiſe 
to everlaſting happineſs, 


And let no man ſay: It is true,“ it is 
more bleſſed to give than to receive,” but 
the times are no longer of ſuch a come 
plexion, as to allow us to diſtribute bene- 
factions and refreſhments with a liberal 
hand among the poor and neceſfitous. A 
man is obliged to ſet limits to his expences 
in all manner of ways; he muſt deny him 
ſelf a great many conventencies and plea- 
ſures, which he otherwiſe need not heſi- 
tate to have and to enjoy; and therefore it 
is perfectly natural for a man to confine 
his liberality to narrower bounds. But, 
my dear friend, if you really limit your- 
ſelf by all manner of ways, and in all re- 
ſpects; if you do, and are obliged to do, 
this in regard to your table, to your fur- 
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niture, your cloaths, and your pleaſures : 
then we neither will nor can impute it to 
you as a ſin, if the ſame thing happen, in 
due proportion, in regard to your alms 
and your works of compaſſion. But, if 
you do this barely, or principally, in this 
and not in the other reſpect; if you are 
as profuſe for yourſelf and your family in 
all, or in the generality of particulars, as 
your better days allowed you to be, and 
are only become more frugal and ſpar- 
ing in regard to the poor and needy : 
then, my friend, then you undoubtedly 


commit a crime that no circumſtances of 


time are able to excuſe. You ſeize on the 
ſubſtance of the poor, on that portion of 
what you have in truſt, to which your leſs 
proſperous brethren have, both from na- 
ture and Religion, the moſt righteous claim, 
and which you cannot, without cruelty, 
detain. You can no longer be called true 
and faithful ſtewards of the goods com- 
mitted to your charge, as you turn them 
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folely. toyour own advantage, and not to the 
benefit of thoſe, whom he to whom they 
indefeaſibly belong, has expreſſly recom- 
mended to your providence and help. 


The Chriſtian, who rightfully bears that 
title, the Chriſtian in whoſe ſoul the ge- 
nuine love of his neighbour abides and 
prevails, behaves quite otherwiſe in ſuch 
fituations. Do times and circumſtances 
require him to confine his expences, 
he does it; he does it without reluc- 
tance ; becauſe he has learnt to be con- 
tent with his lot, and to be ſatisfied under 
all events; but he does not begin with the 
poor and needy, he begins with himſelf ; 
he rather deprives himfelf of many ſu- 
perfluous delicacies, many unneceſſary ac- 
commodations, many innocent, but merely 
ſenſual and rapid pleaſures, than, in abun- 
dance and joy, leave the wretched to their 
miſery, who fly to him as a ſhelter from 
the ſtorm, and a refuge from diſtreſs ; 
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Which he cannot do, without at rhe ſame 
time robbing himſelf of the godlike plea- 
ſure of reſtoring their ſpirits, and chearing 
the broken heart. No, nothing but dif- 
treſs, nothing but actual indigence, can 
force him to do ſo much violence to his 
humane and benevolent affections, and to 
neglect that which has hitherto been his 
pureſt, his ſupreme gn 


In ſhort, let no man ſay : True, © it is 
more bleſſed to give than to receive ;” but 
who knows, whether he to whom we give 
make the beſt, that he will make a proper 
uſe of it? Who knows whether the noble 
inſtitutions we are called upon to ſupport 
are effectually of that utility we ought to 
expect? Who knows whether, in times to 
come, they may not be converted to quite 
other defigns? O, my friend, how much 
ſhould we be to be pitied; if Gop, whom 
we are bound to imitate as our Father, 
were to deal with us according to theſe 

- dictates 
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dictates of frugality ! Do we always employ 
the bounties of his munificent hand to 
the ends for which they are beſtowed ? Do 
we manage them ſo carefully, ſo faithfully, 
ſo conſcientiouſly, as we might and ought 
to do? Would not numbers, would not 
the majority, nay, would not all of us, be 
diveſted of the capacities, the powers, the 
goods of fortune, the privileges, we poſ- 
ſeſs, if Gop ſhould reſolve to ſtrip us of 
all that we do not conſtantly employ to the 
beſt, or even that we at times employ to 
evil purpoſe? And yet this kind and cle- 
ment God leaves us theſe capacities, theſe 
powers, theſe goods of fortune, theſe pris 
vileges ; and yet he gives us from day to 
day freſh tokens of his unwearied benefi- 
cence. And we ſhall be ſo much harder 
againſt our fellow-creatures, againſt our 
brethren, than Gop is towards us, his 
creatures and his ſubjeas! We ſhall, 
merely out of fear leſt they ſhould miſem- 
ploy our gifts of love, with-hold our hand 
from 
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from doing them good! We ſhall leave 
ſuch numbers, who groan in miſery with- 
out their fault, uncomforted and unrelieved, 
becauſe there are criminals who deſerve no 
comfort and no relief! We ſhall puniſh 
the innocent, the upright, at once with the 
wicked, becauſe we cannot at all times diſ- 
tinguiſh the one from the other! We ſhall 
refuſe to ſupport noble eſtabliſhments and 
publicly good inſtitutions, to the utmoſt of 
our ability, becauſe we have no complete 
aſſurance, that the views to which they are 
appointed will be attained, or that theſe 
eſtabliſhments will in all future times be 
conducted on the moſt excellent rules! 
No, my friend, this as a Chriſtian you 
will not, you cannot do. Make uſe of a 
prudent circumſpection in the diſtribution 
of your bounty; this is your duty. Be 
inflexible, be inexorable towards thoſe who 
you know for certain will miſemploy it; 
this the ſafety and welfare of human ſo- 
ciety demand. But be not haſty in the 
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judgment you paſs on the deſerts, on the 
ſentiments and views, of the neceſſitous. 
Be not an auſtere, but a compaſſionate and 
indulgent cenſor of your brother's conduct; 
judge him ſo as you may reaſonably deſire 
that Gop ſhould judge you. Like as it is 
far better that ten guilty ſhould be ab- 
ſolved, - than that one innocent perſon 
ſhould be condemned by too harſh a ſen- 
tence ; ſo it is likewiſe far better that you 
ſhould do good to -ten unworthy beings, 
than, for the ſake of avoiding this, that 
you ſhould let one worthy perſon ſuffer, 
without relief, who flies to you for ſuccour.. 
Require not, in fine, in human inſtitudons 
and eſtabliſhments, a perfection which 
perhaps exceeds our human powers; and 
do not refuſe to promote and encourage 
things which are good or generally uſeful, 
becauſe they might perhaps be better and 
more generally uſeful. Conſider too, that 
Gov, whoſe good pleaſure muſt be of the 
utmoſt moment to us, looks more to the 
| pious 
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pious and Chriſtian ſpirit in which we 
communicate our benefactions, than to 
the effects they actually produce; and that; 
in his retributions, he guides himſelf more 
by them than he does by theſe. Our 
good works in numbcrleſs inſtances re- 
ſemble the ſeed that lies long concealed in 
the ground, and which at length ſhoots 
upward, and briags forth fruit, though 
even. we may probably have forgot that 
ever we ſowed it. Let us but do our duty; 
let us do it with chearfulneſs and without 
being weary, and leave the conſequences 
of it to that God who knows and governs 
all things, and under whoſe adminiſtration 
no good deed can be done in vain. 


Let us then at preſent make no account 
of theſe futile objections that ariſe from 
avarice or unſeaſonable parſimony, but ful- 
fill the duty of beneficence, according to 
our beſt capacites, now when I have to re- 
commend to you,—now, when the foun- 
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dation of an eſtabliſhment is to be laid, 
which many of you, with the greateſt 
reaſon, have ſo often wiſhed for, and the 
utility whereof may extend to all future 
times, becoming greater and more various 
from day to day. And what arguments 
are wanting, on this occaſion, to be liberal, 
and to expect from our liberality the moſt 
bleſſed effects? The harder the times, and 
the dearer proviſions may be; the more 
certain it is that numbers of the poor go 
forth to work in vain, and the more eaſily 
may they be tempted to unlawful attempts, 
and to deſtructive attacks on the public 
ſafety: the more undeniable, in ſhort, it 
is, that wicked or unhappy men, by pain- 
ful and ignominious puniſhments, uſually 

become ſtill more wicked and unhappy, - 
and, on the other hand, by diſcipline and 
labour, often better; fo much the more 
needful are inſtitutions like the preſent, 


and ſo much the leſs ſhould we ſhrink from 
, contributing 
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contributing of what we poſſeſs to the 
foundation and maintenance of them. 


The poor, who from no fault of theirs 
are poor, and would willingly work had 
they the means and opportunity thereto z 
moſt certainly compoſe a department of 
human ſociety that is entitled to all poſſible 
conſideration and reſpe& : but alſo thoſe, 
who by their own inadvertencies, or from 
the want of a good education, are fallen 
into poverty, or even by poverty have 
been betrayed into injuſtice and theft, are 
not totally unworthy of our care and com- 
paſſion. They may probably ſtill amend; 
they may probably ſtill be made uſeful 
members of ſociety; they may at leaſt ſtop 
ſhort in the career of their diſorderly life, 
and be preſerved from yet greater and more 
flagitious crimes. They have immortal 
ſouls as well as we, that are capable of 
eternal happineſs ; and theſe ſouls may be 
brought to reflection by diſcipline and la- 
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bour, may be penetrated with remorſe and 
repentance at the ſight of their fins and 
vices, awakened to better and more Chriſ- 
tian ſentiments, and thus be reſcued from 
that horrible perdition which awaits the 
hardened finner. And ſhall we not do 
all that we can to the promoting of theſe 
noble deſigns ? How can we better em- 
ploy the goods that Gop has given us, than 
in the accommodating and tending ſo many 
poor and wretched objects, who are ſtill 
our brethren, both as men and Chriſtians ?- 
Indeed, what we are now able to do can- 
not at once, and probable can never wholly, 
fupply the various wants of this too nu- 
merous clafs of mankind. Indeed, the fruits 
of the good inſtitutions we are now to pro- 
mote cannot be ſo remarkably abundant 
in the firſt years of their foundation. But 
do not the beſt human regulations and 
attempts only gradually reach their per- 
fections? Muſt we not firſt ſow, before we 
can reap ? May not that, which at its com- 

| mencement 
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mencement can only be ſerviceable. to a 
few, in the future be uſeful and a bleſſing 
to thouſands ? Would not almoſt every 
charitable inſtitution, and generally uſeful 
eſtabliſhment, be buried in oblivion, if we 
reſolved to ſupport them no otherwiſe 


than in the complete aſſurance of the beſt 
effects? 


* 


Oh, let us then look not barely at the 
preſent, but alſo at the future; and place 
our perfect confidence on the Providence 
of Gop, that whatever is good he will 
certainly bleſs. Let us frequently purſue 
the animating reflection : I now commit 
good ſced to the earth, I now contribute, 
with an honeſt heart, and in ſincere inten- 
tions, my portion, that diſcipline and 
order may be maintained; that idleneſs, 
and the numberleſs exceſſes and erimes to 
which it leads, may be reſtrained; that the 
innocent may be delivered; that the tranſ- 
greſſor may be chaſtened and reformed ;z; 

; that 
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that the poor who is in want of bread, or 
zs obliged to acquire it by begging, may 
find a proper ſupport. Many an one will 
one day bleſs the kind inſtitution I am now 
promoting, that his dreadful pains and 
anguiſh did not quite overwhelm him, and 
that his innocence was brought forth in 
open day. Many an one will bleſs the 
inſtitution I am now promoting, that he 
was terrified from the ways of fin and ruin, 
or reſtored to virtue ; that he was ſnatched 
from the extreme of miſery and from de- 
ſpair ; that he found food for his body, and 
help and deliverance for his foul. What 
proſpects! Who can remain unmoved and 
cold at the idea of the manifold good that 
may and will be effected by ſuch inſtitu- 
tions? What generous, what Chriſtian 
heart that will not make it his duty and 
his joy to contribute of what he has to 
_ theſe delightful hopes? This is what you 
will do; I expect it from your Chriſtian 
and beneficent diſpofitions: and if you do 
| | it 
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it with an honeſt heart, and in fincere in- 

tentions, then may I aſſuredly promiſe you, 
in the name of Gop, who through me has 
incited you to beneficence, that you will be 
acceptable to him, and that he wall give : 
* his bleſfſing. 


THE END. 
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